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A FIRE IN THE FOREST. 





L. 
QO from the village and into the pineries, 
Galloped we horsemen, galloping fast, 
Through the first clearings just shouting, 
“Come out of it— 
Back to the village !’’ while hurrying past 
. 
u. 

Into the close woods that stand like a barrier, 
Miles and long miles of fat pines that the fire 
ves to get into for maddest of revelings, 
Rolling the strong flames up higher and 

higher 





THE DASH FOR THE LAKE. 


Itt. 
Into the sky, till the lake feels the red- 
dening, 
Ships in the night sail as well as by day 
In the glare, and their decks are all whitened 
with ashes that 
Come from the shore forty long miles 
away— 
Iv. 
Yet seem to drop straight from the heavens 
above them, 
So vast the great flame that ascends with a 
roar 


ij | | 
yy 


| To the stars, and curves over the waves in a 
hollowing, 

Arms o’er the mid-lake and foot on 
the shore. 


Vv. 


Shall we yet save them with all our mad hur- 
rying? 
Gallop! ye horses, the fire is behind ; 
Their camp far within in the heart of the 
pinery— 
We told them—we told them—but naught 
would they mind. 
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vi. 


| On like the whirlwind, a mile to the minute 


Lumbermen strong, and they laughed at our | 


prophecies ; 
The stream was a good one to bring their 
logs down 
To the shore, and swift runs are but scarce on 
old Michigan, 
Sluggish her creeks for the work ; so the 


brown 
vil. 
Casper he laughed, and old Dick, and young 
Benjamin, 


Sweet-singing Benjie, the youngest by far 
In the camps—but a boy ; and they shouldered 
their axes and 
Started away with a ringing hurrah 


vill. 
To the woods, down that trail that leads far- 
ther than any one 
E’er made a camp yet ; it was only a trail 
For the Indians to hunt through. They took 
no precautions, 
I'll wager — no clearing; but, clearings 
would fail 
1x. 
So deep in the pinery ’less they’d a mile of 
it. 
Over the fire leaps and licks up the ground 


Of small clearings like red tongues! I’ve 
seen it—I mind how it 
Roars as it goes with a terrible sound 
x. 
Like nothing on earth, for the thunder we 
know it is . 
Far, but this roaring is near, and its 
breath 
Hot at our backs, and the birds fly before it 
like 


Leaves, while the poor beasts crouch facing 
their death 


x1. 
With a whining we hear for long miles, and 
the crying of 


Wild-cats is like that of children. What! 
go 
Back by this road? Are youcrazy? The fire 
will be 


Here in asheet before long. But you know 


x11, 
Their boat’s at the mouth of the creek ; if we 
reach them in 
Time, we can launch it together, sail out 
On the lake—yes, the horses will swim. Oh, 
we’re nearing them ; 
Try all together now—give a long shout 


xi, 
To tell them we’re coming—they may have 
gone gathering 
Berries, it’s dinner-time. 
say? 
Benjie’s a-singing as sure’s I’m a sinner, and 
Singing a love-song too! That is his way 


What was that, 


xIv. 
Always, the silly! Yet isn’t it singular 
Sweet, that lad’s voice? Just listen and 
hear— 
** No one to love””—why, what rubbish ! when 
Kitty and 


Molly—no matter. But isn’t it clear 


xv. 
Sweet as a—Hark! there is something else 
echoing 
Far through the pines—‘tis the fire! It 
has swept 








since 

We left the village! If only they’ve kept 

xvi. 

Together so time won’t be lost—yes, I see 
them all 

Round the camp-fire. 

take one each 
Quick up behind you; don’t stop; it’s hard 


Now, then, boys, 


galloping 

(There comes the roar) if the lake we’re to 
reach 

xvi. 
Alive.—Ho, there, Casper! Fire in the pine- 

ry! 

Quick up behind, and we'll try for the 
boat— 


Come, Benjie; don’t stop for your traps, men, 
but listen and— 
Ah, you do hear it! Say, is she afloat 


xvii. 
Or drawn up? What, afloat? Hurrah! that’s 
good news for us ; 
Had her out yesterday? 
comes, 
The glare through the trees! Throw off those 
great boots of yours, 
Boys, for the horses are’ panting. — It 


There, there it 


hums— 
xIx. 
Hums like ten million of bees. Oh, the breath 
of it! 
There, did you catch it, as hot it rushed 
by? 
It has gained all at once on us—yes, must have 
certainly 
Jumped that last clearing I counted on. 
Try 
xx. 
To favor the horses, sit light, give the reins to 
them ; 
Turn your head, Benjie, and breathe to the 
west. 


It’s crossed our path, boys; we must gallop 
right through it—a 
Chance for a singeing; but then it’s the 
best 
xxi. 
We can do ; and, indeed, it’s the only way left 
to us. 
The flame’s but a thin one, just bushes and 
such, 
The trees have not caught yet. 
your eyes, Benjie.— 
One breath, men, and then—spur it 
through! Well, the touch 


Now, shut 


XXII. 
Wasn’t pleasant; it’s singed all our beards 
and eyelashes ; 
But, we are through! 
Now spur— 
Spur for your lives, men!—That last was a 
close one; and 
Benjie is gasping ; my eyes see a blur 


What, another ? 


XXIII. 
Of yellow and red—it?s the smoke that is 
blinding them !— 
Say, can you breathe, boys ?—Ha, there’s 
the lake ! 
The fire is between us; but, never mind, ride 
for it— 


Ride for it—ride for it! Oh, for the sake 


XXxIv. 
Of our wives who are pious, our mothers who 
pray for us, 
Maybe the saints will decide to fall to 








And help us this once; they must come, if 
they’re coming, for 
Now is the time to show what they can do, 


XXVv. 
And not when we’re burned past all hoping; 
I’d rather not 
Be a burned miracle ; but, no complaints 
Ill make. There now, here it comes—spur! 
Hey, how close it was! 
Boys, do you know that | think our best 
saints 
XXVI. 
Are the horses who’ve galloped so swift and 
so knowingly, 
Maddened with fear though they were? 
There’s the boat; 
Set the sail !—Yes, the horses will swim along- 
shore when the 
Fire comes too near them. 
afloat ! 


Hurrah! we’re 


XXVII. 
Sing, Benjie, sing that there’s “‘no one to 
love” you, lad ; 
Ah, you young rascal !—Well, take us en- 
tire, 
We’re a gay-looking crowd—all singed and 
half choking ; but, 
Never mind, boys, we are out of the fire, 


Constance Fenimore W oo.son, 





THE HEIRS OF THE BOD- 
LEY ESTATE. 


A STORY IN FIVE CHAPTERS, 


BY HORACE E. SOUDDER. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE HEIRS IN COUNCIL. 


I went to Northumberland Court the next 
day a little earlier than very strict laws of 
etiquette demanded, because I wished to be- 
gin at the very beginning, and to take a pre- 
liminary taste of Mr. and Miss Bodley’s com- 
pany before I should be called on to face the 
rest of the guests: one, however, was before 
me. I found him sitting with Mr. Bodley, 
who introduced him as Mr. Giles Umbelow. 

“Mr, Umbelow,” said Mr. Bodley, “ is not 
quite so near a connection as yourself, Mr. 
Penhallow. He belongs to the Simon Bodley 
stock. Simon was the member of the family 
who brought some apparent confusion into 
the genealogy—no offense to you, Mr. Umbe- 
low ; you have yourself smiled at Simon Bod- 
ley’s curious family relations.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Umbelow, who spoke 
somewhat cautiously and with a blank look, 
as if he had once, under great provocation, 
smiled, “Simon Bodley seems to have done 
all he could to confuse the succession. It 
was, however, an only daughter that married 
George Umbelow, my great-grandfather.” 

“ Just so,” said Mr. Bodley. ‘The line 
is perfect on which you descend.—But you 
see, Mr. Penhallow, what you may yourself 
have noticed in the tables which I showed 
you last night, that Simon Bodley, who was 
the youngest of twelve sons, was himself 
married three times. The first time he mat 
ried the Widow Mendip, who had three daugh- 
ters by two previous husbands—I will not 
now give their names—and by the Widow 
Mendip he had two sons. The five children, 
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three families, you observe, all lived with their 
parent, and Simon was equally attached to 
them all, I judge, for on his wife’s death they 
continued to live with him, and did after his 
second marriage with the Widow Garden, who 
had three sons, and brought him two more; 
but the Widow Garden’s three sons were of two 
families, and so that made, let me see, ten 
children, six families. The Widow Garden 
died—of course Mrs. Bodley at the time of 
her death. She was an estimable lady. I 
have her epitaph in my collection, and Simon, 
who was still young, married a third time, 
the Widow Lankester being his choice. She 
added four children, the fruit of a previous 
marriage, and by her he had a daughter and 
a son. The son died in infancy, and the 
daughter married George Umbelow. Now, 
that made—three and two are five, and three 
are eight, and two are ten, and four are four- 
teen, and two are sixteen, children; and two 
and two are four, and one is five, and three 
are eight—eight families. A curious gather- 
ing, was it not? And, what complicated 
matters somewhat, Henry Garden married 
Phebe Mendip, and Robert Garden married 
Hetty Lankester.” 

“I should think they might have con- 
cocted a companion to the old riddle— 


* Brothers and sisters have I none, 
Yet this man’s father is my father’s son,’ *’ 


said I. 

“ Never heard that riddle,” said Mr. Um- 
below. “ Please repeat it, sir.” 

I did so, and, after repeating it to him- 
self, he became so absorbed in the solution 
that I tarned to Mr. Bodley and said: 

“Pray tell me, sir, whom I may expect to 
see here to-day, for you remember I did not 
get my invitation in the same way as others, 
and so have not seen those who are to come.” 

“T was governed by various considera- 
tions in my selection,” said he. “I formed 
no special test other than real relationship. 
Idon’t know, but I am a little afraid that I 
made a mistake regarding one of my invita- 
tions. However, I think, with Mr. Tyrel’s ex- 
ception, we are all of the family. There isa 
fellow - countryman of yours, Mr. Increase 
Byles, and his wife. They came together yes- 
terday, and he seemed more desirous of talk- 
ing over a project of his with me than of the 
matter in hand. He is a descendant pretty 
direct from Governor Bodley; the Byleses 
and the Penhallows are equally removed from 
the governor, and the families diverge in the 
next generation. So you are not very nearly 
related to him. His wife seems rather de- 
spondent, and it was chiefly on her account 
that I invited them. I think their loss of the 
estate touched her more than it did him. 
Then there is Mr. Henry Pecker, lately from 
Madras, where he has been for a number of 
years past making collections in natural his- 
tory. He shows the effects of the climate, 
although I do not think his appearance is 
wholly owing to the heat. I should think he 
might have suffered from stooping too much 
to pick up shells and the like. But he is a 
Pleasing man, and is in some trouble about 
his collection. He never had put in very 
strong claims to the estate, but his mother’s 
tame having been Bodley he applied, and I 





found him descended from the excellent Sir 
Thomas Bodley, whose name is honored in 
the annals of our family. Mr. Pecker con- 
sents to come, and seems quite—indeed to be 
quite—without a home inEngland. Another 
of our guests is one whom I have before oc- 
casionally met, Miss Persis Northumberland, 
who has been more urgent in asserting her 
claim to the estate than some others. I did 
not like to ruin her hopes entirely, Mr. Pen- 
hallow, and I have been as gentle as would 
consist with firmness. I regret that she is 
not yet wholly convinced, but she does not 
object to sitting at a family dinner.” 

“Tt will at any rate be pleasant to your 
daughter,” said I, “to have Miss Northum- 
berland’s company.” 

“ Yes, Miss Northumberland is a lady who 
has well preserved the grace of old English 
manners. I am sorry that she should be so 
positive respecting the weight of her claims. 
Perhaps, though, it is well that she should 
not be too roughly shaken in her confidence. 
There is another gentleman whom you may 
perhaps regard as a fellow-countryman, M. 
Felix Bodelet, of San Antonio de Bexar, Tex- 
as. The gentleman belongs to our family, 
though his name has undergone a transfor- 
mation. It seems that his mother was French, 
but his father a Bodley; and, the latter dy- 
ing, Madame Bodley was in the habit of 
writing her name more in accordance with 
her national orthography. M. Bodelet, as he 
wishes to be called, noticed my advertise- 
ment, and, though he knew nothing of the 
estate, having but recently arrived in Lon- 
don, he seemed interested, and, as a stranger, 
had a claim upon my hospitality.” 

“ Well, Mr. Bodley,” said I, “some of 
your guests, I fancy, will, like me, have to 
thank your generosity for saving them from 
a solitary Christmas-dinner. All of these 
names which you have mentioned are only 
names to me, but it is pleasant to think that, 
widely separated in interests and associa- 
tions, we can yet find shelter under the com- 
mon name and at the table of the head of the 
family. I must confess that I already feel 
drawn toward these different guests.” Mr. 
Bodley looked pleased, and I continued: “It 
would be singular, would it not, if, being all 
of one family, we should each be, until to- 
day, unacquainted with one another? Do 
you know if these guests have ever met each 
other?” 

“ Never, so far as I can learn,” said Mr. 
Bodley. “It was a part of my plan to bring 
together those who have been especially soli- 
tary. The Byleses have only recently come 
to London from Paris. Mr. Pecker, as I said, 
is just from Madras, and M. Bodelet from 
Texas,” 

“M. Bodelet and I can claim common in- 
terests in part,” said I, “ for my brother once 
made a visit to San Antonio.—But, Mr. Um- 
below ”—and I turned to that gentleman, 
who was standing apart, wholly oblivious to 
our conversation—“ Mr. Umbelow, we have 
been noticing the remote places from which 
Mr. Bodley’s guests to-day come: pray, where 
is your home ?” 

“My home? I was born of American 
parents at Kawaike, in the Hawaiian Islands, 
and near there my father’s family still re- 





! sides; and yet”—and here his rather blank 


face was lighted with an expressive smile— 
“my birthplace would be hard to mark ex- 
actly, for I was really born in a fishing-boat, 
off the coast. I lay to this fact the destiny 
of my life, which has been to wander over 
many lands. Notwithstanding a strong lik- 
ing for a permanent and quiet residence, I 
have been traveling in England, looking up 
the graves of my ancestors, who are, as Mr. 
Bodley bas told you, Bodleys.” 

“Mr. Umbelow saw my advertisement,” 
said the old gentleman, “and called upon 
me. I explained to him that he had no title 
to the estate, and he was pleased to disown 
any strong expectations.” 

“T had none at all,” said Mr. Umbelow, 
“although it would have been pleasant, cer- 
tainly, to drop into the line of an old Eng- 
lish family, and find myself, without great 
derangement, moving along in the sluggish 
current of such a family. I could have 
adapted myself, even when coming from so 
brand new a country as the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands, to the old establishment.” 

I thought I saw an uneasy look in Mr. 
Bodley’s eye, and, remembering Tyrel’s in- 
junction, I tried to steer the conversation 
clear of the reef. 

“It is singular,” I said, “ to see how we 
Americans fumble after the cord that binds 
us to the old mother-country. Perhaps it is 
more noticeable in New England men. We 
seem to be always coming back here after 
something we left behind when we moved 
over in the seventeenth century. The May- 
flower was not quite large enough to bring 
all the household gods, and we have been 
fetching away old chips and relics of the 
homestead ever since. Did you not have a 
strange familiarity with scenes and names 
here, as if you were visiting a place left in 
childhood? I recollect very well my first 
experience. I came oter in a ship to Lon- 
don, and, on landing, went to my bankers to 
look for letters. Twisting about among the 
streets, and reading the familiar names, I 
happened all at once to look up, and there 
was St. Paul’s towering above me! It took 
me by surprise, and the England of my dreams 
rushed upon me, obliterating for a moment 
the England I landed on.” 

“ Yes, I know all about that,” said Mr. 
Umbelow ; “ but the effect was less forcible 
on me, because I had already passed through 
the same experience in New York. You may 
smile, but New York and Boston, to an Amer- 
ican born at Kawaike, are the London of an 
American born on the Atlantic coast. I 
landed at the Battery, and I felt as if I were in 
adream. I walked up Broadway, and could 
hardly believe my senses,” 

I laughed, and said: 

“Distance must have great power of en- 
chantment if it can throw an air of romance 
over New York; but I am afraid one must 
look eastward to see it, From this shore 
our western country seems very sharply de- 
fined, and so extremely new and clean-cut 
that no moss has grown over it yet. I came 
here to escape from newness.” 

“ Antiquity is the product of our recollec- 
tion multiplied by the objects about us,” said 
Mr. Umbelow, somewhat oracularly. “I can 
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generally produce it wherever I am, but it 
will have more sway over my mind asI have 
less occasion to shut my eyes. The world 
grows older every day, and the accumulation 
of the centuries constitutes our antiquity. 
Yesterday is antique to us; day before yes- 
terday less so, because it needed its own 
particle of incrustation to add to the general 
sum. That is antiquity of time, and is one 
factor. I call it the multiplicand because, 
while an absolute quantity, it is capable of 
being multiplied by place—a multiplier which 
varies with the number of social and political 
sponges which have rubbed over it.” Mr. 
Umbelow hesitated here, perceiving that he 
was getting too deep for himself, and felt 
about for a rock to recover his breath on. 
“That is the reason, Mr. Bodley,” he said, 
with his one smile, which appeared to spread 
over his face only when there was a splash- 
ing about very far below the surface—“ that 
is the reason why I had hoped I might pos- 
sess the estate. It would have heen pleas- 
ant to put myself in the position of an Eng- 
lish gentleman for a season, and read Nature 
and humanity by the help afforded in such a 
station.” 

“T may not precisely enter into your 
meaning,” said Mr. Bodley, with a gentle 
apology for his dullness ; “ but you are quite 
right in supposing that no place affords a 
better position for looking out upon the 
world, and I trust that I may have the pleas- 
ure and honor of entertaining you very often 
at Bodley Hall.” 

“ That is well,” said Mr. Umbelow, in his 
deliberating manner, as if weighing all mat- 
ters as they were presented to him in the deli- 
cate scales of his nice judgment ; “ but there 
is an essential difference between mere resi- 
dence and possession. My object would not 
be attained without actual ownership of the 
Bodley estate.” 


“ But that is quite impossible—quite im- ! 


possible,” said Mr. Bodley, with firmness. 

“ Still,” said Mr. Umbelow, apparently 
talking most to himself, “I do not see how 
else one could perfectly identify himself with 
the spirit of historic England.” 

“Mr. Umbelow,” said I, anxious to avoid 
an outbreak from Mr. Bodley, who I thought 
was exercising great self-control, “I once 
knew a gentleman from the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands. I wonder if you ever chanced to meet 
him? He was a land-agent when I knew him, 
though formerly he had been an auctioneer— 
Mr. Silas Kennieut.” 

“T knew him,” said he—“‘I knew bim 
well. He married my sister. He killed him- 
self finally.” 

“Killed himself!” cried Mr. Bodley. “Oh, 
how dreadful—how dreadful, Mr. Umbelow! 
Tell me, what made him do it—what made 
him do it? Was his body found ?” 

He uttered this so excitedly, repeating 
each phrase, that I was startled, and Mr. Un- 
below looked blanker than ever. The change 
from quietness to confusion in Mr. Bodley 
was so swift that I could think of nothing 
else than the similar scene when he started 
from his sleep the night before. Now, as 
then, he found himself soothed, for his 
daughter came quickly into the room, and, 
without regarding us, sat beside her father, 








and stilled his agitation with her presence, 
affording, it seemed to me, a shelter to which 
the trembling animal could run and hide 
there securely. My companion and I sat in 
awkward silence, and | felt a guilty vonfu- 
sion embarrassing me as if I had been party 
to some infamous attempt on my host’s hap- 
piness. Miss Bodley turned to me presently, 
and said: 

“So, Mr. Penhallow, have you brought 
your Christmas spirit with you?” 

I might have thought the words ironical 
had I not seen her face, and heard, too, a pe- 
culiar tenderness in her voice which I knew, 
though unconsciously given to me, was really 
meant for her father’s jarred ear. I felt my 
own voice grow gentler as I said : 

“If peace and good-will make up the 
spirit. Last evening you quite exorcised the 
evil spirit that was in me. I hardly think I 
should have been fit to come to-day other- 
wise. One needs a sort of private Christmas 
sometimes to qualify him for taking part in 
the general rejoicing. But if you find me 
extreme’y melancholy, pray remember that 


| excess of joy weeps, excess of sorrow 





laughs.’ ” 


“ Ah,” said she, and her face lit up with 
an animated smile, “‘ Blake taught you that.” 

Here Mr. Umbelow, as if neither of us 
had been speaking, went on with the conver- 
sation which had been interrupted by Mr. 
Bodley’s nervous exclamation : 

“T was telling Mr. Penhallow about a 
common friend of ours, Miss Bodley, when 
you came in—” * 

“Ts it not singular,” said I, rudely trip- 
ping up his speech, “ that Mr. Umbelow and 
I, who never met before, should within a few 
minutes discover a friend in common? I 
have always had a notion that any two civil- 
ized persons coming together, and chancing 
upon the right line of talk, will discover not 
merely that they have tastes in common, but 
that they have friends in common, or are 
joined by some personal thread, even though 
they may be very widely removed in position 
and circumstance. I am ready to wager that 
I shall be able to establish some such con- 
nection with the next guest that arrives.” 

“You will have an opportunity to test 
your theory now,” she said, “ for I hear some 
one in the passage.” 

“Mr. Umbelow, too,” said I, hurriedly. 
“He will discover at least the acquaintance 
of «n acquaintance.” 

The door opened, and Mr. Bodley and his 
daughter rose to receive the guest, who was 
presented as Mr. Henry Pecker, from Madras. 
He was a little, bald-headed man, pinched in 
every part as if he had been an apple hung 
in an Indian sun, and yet with a merry sort 
of squeak of a voice which intimated that 
the juices were by no means dried up in him. 

“*Mr. Umbelow,” said Fear, mischievous- 
ly, “is, I believe, not so well known to you, 
Mr. Pecker; but Mr. Penhallow here is an 
old acquaintance, I think.’’ 

I knit my eyebrows deprecatingly, fur I 
did not want my search to be obstructed by 
any untimely advertisement of it. 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Pecker, looking in- 
quiringly at me through his glasses, and yet 
with an eager expression as if he would be 














delighted only to recognize me. He shook 
my hand fervently, but was obliged to say, re. 
luctantly: “I am afraid you will think poor. 
ly—very poorly of my memory, Mr. Penhal- 
low; but I have been a dozen years away 
from home. Could I have met you in Ma. 
dras ?” 

“Oh, no,” said I, coloring. “ Miss Bod- 
ley is probably referring to our connection 
as members of the widely-scattered Bodley 
family.” 

“ Ah! quite so,” said he, relieved. “ Yes, 
blood is thicker than water. I have been so 
long away, and lived so much alone, that it 
is a great pleasure, a very great pleasure, to 
find myself on my return at once in the 
midst of my own relations.—Mr. Bodley, my 
dear sir,” and he grasped his hand again, “I 
must thank you ence more for this hospita- 
ble—this very hospitable reception.” Mr. 
Pecker emphasized his hearty shake of Mr. 
Bodley’s hand with another little quaver of a 
shake afterward, just as he was perpetually 
going behind his adjectives and giving them 
a push with some expletive. 

Mr. Umbelow, meanwhile, maintained a 
blank composure —his face being a high 
stone-wall behind which all sorts of impor- 
tant operations might be going on unknown 
to the careless observer. For myself, I was 
wondering how I should establish my connec- 
tion, for I never had known a soul who had 
been in Madras, so far as I could tell, and 
this Mr. Pecker had been an exile for twenty 
years. I could only bide my time. 

“You are heartily welcome,” said old 
Paul Bodley, with as cordial a manner, “ and 
I hope often to have the pleasure of receiv. 
ing you at Bodley Hall. I trust this is but 
the beginning of our family gatherings.” I 
could not smile as I looked at him, nor, I 
saw, did his daughter, for the position which 
he took, so perfectly fitting if he had really 
been the bead of the family and in the ances- 
tral hall, carried such a touch of melancholy 
to my mind, since I knew it to be an halluci- 
nation, that I felt strong compassion for him, 
and an unwillingness that his nature should 
be laid bare to those who might be unsympa- 
thizing. Mr. Pecker, I felt, could be relied 
on, but I distrusted Umbelow, and I wondered 
how the rest would turn out. The whole 
occasion for the first time appeared to me 
such a painful mockery, and so liable to some 
disastrous conclusion, that I felt an instine- 
tive apprehension that it could not be carried 
through. Indeed, the unreality of the foun- 
dation on which the whole gathering rested 
gave me the sense of acting a part, assisting 
at some ghostly banquet, where each guest 
was aware of the illusiveness of the scene, 
and aware, too, that the rest were equally 
cognizant of it, while yet none whispered 
his secret to his neighbor. 1 resolved for my 
part that I would do my best to keep the 
word Bodley out of the conversation, and to 
make the dinner as little as possible like & 
supposed family gathering. How vain the 
resolution ! 

“Did you ever see Bodley Hall ?” asked 
Mr. Pecker, turning to me. 

“No,” I replied; “I have traveled but 
very little in the English country. My home 
is in America, Have you ever visited my 
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I think Mr. Bodley 
You would 
We 


country, Mr. Pecker ? 
told me you were a naturalist. 
find a great field for exploration there. 

bave hardly begun to scratch the earth.” 

“TI have wished much, very much, to 
travel in America,”’ said he, “ especially now 
since I have resolved not to return to India. 
But, unless I had such a possession as Bod- 
ley Hall, I should almost think it wrong, 
unpardonably wrong, to begin my collecting 
again.” 

“T assure you,” I said, not quite under- 
standing his objection, “our naturalists lead 
a very simple life.” 

“Ob, quite so,” said the naturalist, smil- 
ing cheerfully ; “‘ no simpler though than I, 
Iwarrant. But you see my difficulty. Here 
I arrive in London with a ship-load—a large 
ship-load, I may say—of specimens in alco- 
hol, and, bless you, I have no place to put 
them! I saw Mr. Bodley’s advertisement yes- 
terday; I knew my mother was a Bodley, 
and I thought, ‘ Why, if here is Bodley Hall 
vacant, it is just the place, the very place, 
for my collection.’ I did not have hopes, but 
Icalled. To be sure, our good host here told 
me that my chance for that was gone, but at 
least I've got a Christmas-dinner, a jolly 
Christmas-dinner, by being a Bodley.” And 
he rubbed his hands. 

“Mr. Pecker,” said Mr. Umbelow, at this 
point, “ did I understand you to say that you 
had been collecting in India?” 

“Just so, sir. I suppose there is not a 


ereeping thing, a lovely creeping thing, that 
’ T have not a specimen of. 
packed in tins of alcohol. 


They are all 
It would do you 
good to see them. Are you interested in 
reptiles or insects ?” 

“And were you at Namkal in April, 
1840?’ pursued Mr. Umbelow, looking 
straight before him, as if his thoughts were 
not to be turned to the right or left. 

“ April, 1840 ?—to be sure. I got a mag- 
nificent, a truly magnificent Phyllium sicci- 
folium, I remember.” 

“In the inclosure of the old Hyder Ali 
fortress on the high rock,” said Umbelow, 
“T saw you.” 

“What! what!” said the naturalist. 
“You don’t mean— To be sure! I see it all 
now. i remember you perfectly. You were 
copying that griffin on the doorway. Dear 
me! this is singular. And, I suppose, we 
Were cousins all the time, and I never have 
Seen you since!”’ 

“TI did not know your name,” said Um- 
below, “ but I have recalled your face since 
you came in.” 

“So you and Mr. Umbelow have met be- 
fore?” said Mr. Bodley, and I really thought 
he looked a trifle disappointed. 

“Only for a half-hour, a delightful half- 
hour,” said Mr. Pecker, getting up and shak- 
ing Umbelow’s hand, which he had to pick 
up and shake for himself, it hung so passive. 

“This is too funny,” said Fear, aside to 
me. “T begin to believe you will make your 
point.” I said nothing, but my heart mis- 
gave me. Once more the door was opened, 
and two new-comers were presented. “ Fel- 
‘ow-countrymen of yours, Mr. Penhallow,” 
said Mr. Bodley, on introducing us, and his 
daughter added : 








“Are not Mr. and Mrs. Byles neighbors 
of yours, or at least neighbors of your neigh- 
bors ?” 

“ We're New England people, sir,” said 
Mr. Byles, half jerking his reluctant wife for- 
ward on his arm. ‘“ Yankees of pure blood. 
I was raised in New Hampshire; my wife here 
was a Bodley, descended from old Governor 
Bodley, and lived in Massachusetts, down in 
Scituate.” 

“* Well,” said I, ‘‘ Mrs. Byles’s home is not 
far from mine. I live at Roxbury, near Bos- 
ton, and I once spent a summer in Scituate.” 

“ You don’t say so!” said Mr. Byles, with 
animation. “I haven’t seen a neighbor this 
long while. Penhallow ?—I don’t remember 
the name. I knew a man by the name of 
Penniman, near where I lived at Plymouth.” 

I was not over-anxious to discover a very 
close connection with Mr. Byles, who seemed 
rather disagreeable at first sight, being, to 
use an expressive Americanism, so ‘slicked 
up’ that I felt there was an unpleasant na- 
ture which would show itself palpably through 
his ‘slicking,’ and, withal, so wiry and fidg- 
ety was he that I began to catch some of 
his uneasy workings assert themselves in my 
own nerves. But, feeling my chance with 
Mr. Pecker to be rather slight, as it seemed 
hardly fair to assert a connection on the 
ground that I knew Silas Kennicut, and he 
married the sister of a man who spent half 
an hour with Mr. Pecker in a ruined fortress 
in India, though, at a pinch, this would an- 
swer—I was disposed to take some small 
credit out of this new-comer ; so I turned to 
Fear and said, with a twinkle: 

“Ts it not singular, Miss Bodley, that Mr. 
Byles and I should have discovered so soon 
a common acquaintance, for I find that he 
knows a Mr. Penniman, who, I have no 
doubt, is the very person with whom I spent 
a summer once in the White Mountains.—Mr. 
Byles, is your friend Mr. Penniman, Mr. Job 
Penniman, who had a farm at Campton ?” 

“No, sir, his name was not Job. I don’t 
know anybody by the name of Penniman in 
Campton. I don’t know anybody in Camp- 
ton at all. Where is Campton ?” 

“Why,” said I, rather disconcerted, ‘ not 
far from Plymouth, in New Hampshire, where 
you said you lived.” 

“Oh, dear, no! I was raised away up at 
Colebrooke, but I lived down in Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, where the Pilgrims landed. 
Don’t you know the place? I taught school 
there.” 

Miss Bodley was laughing behind her 
hand, and I was almost resolved to know a 
Penniman in Plymouth, but I feared the 
sharp tongue of Mr. Byles. He turned, how- 
ever, to Mr. Bodley, while his wife answered 
Miss Bodley’s questions, and, as Messrs. 
Pecker and Umbelow were engaged in a cor- 
ner, I had leisure to notice the groups while 
listening to Mr. Byles. The pairs were oddly 
consorted, as if each one had chanced upon 
his or her opposite pole. Mrs. Byles, for in- 
stance, was so frightened, so anxious and 
weary-looking, sending stray glances toward 
her husband, as if she feared him, and yet 
feared he might run away from her; she an- 
swered in such a confused manner, that she 
brought into stronger relief the quiet, self- 





confidence, gentleness, and tact of her vis-d- 
vis ; nor was the personal contrast less strik- 
ing, for Mrs. Byles was angular and worn out 
in appearance, looking, if so far-fetched an 
illustration may be permitted, like a dust- 
cloth that once had been an ornamental 
apron; and naturally, since I learned after- 
ward that she had descended by degrees 
from the place of a household pet to that of 
a poor woman leading a hard life, put by her 
busband to uses for which she never had 
been made. Mr. Pecker, also in the corner, 
keeping his bald head excitedly nodding, and 
his hands rubbing over Mr. Umbelow’s talk, 
and occasionally enlivening his own by tak- 
ing little liberties with Mr. Umbelow’s knees, 
patting them with his palm, tapping them 
with his knuckles, or bearing down on them 
with the point of his forefinger, was so very 
animated that Mr. Umbelow’s blank gravity 
and stolid composure seemed a sort of target, 
at which he was practising. 

But perhaps the two by whom I sat were 
most markedly opposed. Mh. Bodley was 
the listener mainly, and an amiable deference, 
born of native courtesy, was so blended with 
a certain dignity of manuer tkat I could not 
help thinking the worse of Mr. Byles, that he 
could sit directly opposite to him and be so 
little impressed with his nature; few, surely, 
would fail to be won into some show of re- 
spect, but Mr. Byles addressed him exactly 
as he did me, with a manner which was in- 
solent from its undeviating self- assertion. 
He was a tall, coarse, ungainly man, with the 
largest hands I ever measured with my eye, 
and he seemed to plant himself immovably 
upon the rock of his own selfish purpose. 
And yet Mr. Byles, if you took him at his 
word, was a man of broad views and grand 
schemes. He was laying one down at this 
time to Mr. Bodley and myself—it was the 
great purpose, he assured us, of his life, and 
for the sake of it, he told us very soon, he 
had consented to join this Christmas com- 
pany. It was through science, be declared, 
that the great development of the world was 
to come about ; he had just begun to collect 
the facts, and out of the facts were to be ob- 
tained the great laws of life, and these laws 
again were to be redistributed, through the 
intelligent appreciation of man, in their influ- 
ence on the human race, but in a more equa- 
ble manner than at present. Our age was 
one of experiment, of fact-gathering, and he 
was a humble (but he uttered the word hum- 
ble, as it were, with the shake of a fist) labor- 
erin the field. He was collecting the facts 
concerning May. “ Yes,” he added, raising 
his voice, “ he was intending to collect Man 
himself.” 

“Mr. Bodley,” said he, at this point, paus- 
ing and fastening him with his eye until I 
saw that the old gentleman began to feel un- 
easy, “I am prepared to give you an oppor- 
tunity to share in this great work. You have 
it in your power to make the name of Bodley 
the most noble in the world’s history, and I 
will tell you how, My mission is, as I just 
said, to collect the facts concerning man. 
We must get the differentia of mankind. But 
man is scattered; he is found under various 
influences, some more, some less advanta- 
geous to him. We must bring him together. 
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We must bring him into one place, and per- 
mit him to have the same advantages and 
the same conditions of growth. If I may ex- 
press myself, not in scientific but in figura- 
tive terms, man is now dismembered. The 
wild Indian of the Western world, and the 
savage generally, is the legs; the American 
settler is the arms, Catholic Christendom is 
the body, and Protestant Christendom is the 
head; bring these scattered members to- 
gether, and we shall begin to get an idea of 
Man. My plan is nota mere dream, it is a 
practical scheme. I will collect specimens 
of mankind from all the great races for the 
foundation ; next I will gather specimens of 
man as a worker, and will show the first 
steps in human improvement; then I will ob- 
tain examples of man as a poet; and, finally, 
crown the whole with a few choice illustra- 
tions of the philosopher. I will obtain each 
by appeals to the appropriate desires; my 
race-men, being pure specimens, will be en- 
ticed through their appetites; my workers 
will form an exhibition of the arts; my poets 
will contend for a prize, as in the ancient 
games; and my philosophers—they shall be 
a congress to discuss the subjects which will 
be so readily prompted by the occasion, the 
whole forming a glorious pyramid, at the top 
of which will sit this small and select body. 
The result will be man, man as he is, and 
man as an egg, out of which shall come 
something even more wonderful! Mr. Bod- 
ley, there is a plave waiting for this gather- 
ing, a place raised up, I may say, for this 
end, and there is a meaning in this acquaint- 
ance which I have accidentally formed with 
you. Here am I with my thought, which has 
only begun to open in all its relations, and 
here are you with Bodley Hall and its fair 
expanse of field and flood to complete my 
thought by making it an act.” 

Mr. Byles paused. The conversation of 
the rest had gradually been driven out by 
his voice, and he found himself the orator 
of this small assembly. I looked at the oth- 
ers. Mrs. Byles seemed disturbed and un- 
happy. Mr. Pecker was listening with an 
astonishment which found no sympathy, ap- 
parently, in Mr. Umbelow, who was immov- 
able. Old Mr. Bodley was restive under Mr. 
Byles’s eye, and turned hesitatingly toward 
his daughter. She answered, composedly, for 
him : 

“Your plan, Mr. Byles, is one of genius, 
certainly. Have you any specimens ready to 
set up in this living museum ?” 

“T have merely been surveying the field 
as yet,” he replied, “and have my eye on a 
few good localities. I shall travel, and I pro- 
pose to establish a central agency here in 
London, to which I can forward my speci- 
mens. But we have devoted our life and 
means to this end, and we shall not be back- 
ward to make sacrifices, Mrs. Byles and my- 
self will form a part of the convention. She 
will illustrate woman as house-keeper, and I, 
besides my necessary duties as general mana- 
ger, shall occasionally take my place in the 
congress of philosophers, to discuss the va- 
rious facts and problems presented.” 

We were all staring now, and Miss Bod- 
ley was getting very red between her indigna- 


of the absurdity, when happily two more 
guests were announced, and an elderly, pre- 
cisely-dressed gentlewoman entered, who was 
introduced as Miss Northumberland, and after 
her came the lawyer Tyrel. 
surprised me by the change in his appear- 
ance, for he was decidedly the best dressed 
of the company, and carried himself so 
haughtily that I waited quite timidly for a 
second introduction. Indeed, w all rather 
gave way before him, except Mr. syles, who 
seemed incapable of being subdued by any 
thing or anybody. The disturbance of intro- 
duction over, we settled into a decorous and 
awkward silence. I found myself next to 
Mrs. Byles, while her husband had attached 
himself to Tyrel, and I could hear the word 
Man occasionally coming in, in loud cap- 
itals. 

“Your husband seems very much ab- 





sorbed in his schemes,” I said, politely, to 
my neighbor. 

“Oh, very, very,” said she, fanning her- 
self hurriedly. “I don’t quite understand 
them all. But, tell me, this estate—I don’t 
know much about it, but ia it a house in the 
country ?” 

She spoke in a whisper, and I answered in 
like manner, as if we were telling confidences 
to each other: 

“T really cannot say precisely. 
there is a Bodley Hall.” 

** But I suppose Mr. Bodley and his daugh- 
ter will move there in the summer ?” 

“T really cannot say,” said I, again ; “ but 
perhaps Miss Bodley could tell you.” 

“Oh, don’t!” said she—“ don’t ask her. 
I suppose she will, and I was thinking, if Mr. 
Byles should have to travel, he might like to 
have me stay somewhere there, and—and you 
know I might do some house-keeping, though 
I have a great deal to learn. I think I could 
learn in the country.” 

“Was the country your home ?” I asked. 
“Oh, I remember; your husband told us you 
lived in Scituate.” 

“Hush!” she whispered, lower still. 
“Won't you move a little round, sir? the 
light hurts my eyes.” 

“Mr. Byles is her sun, then,” I thought, 
as I obeyed her gesture, which placed me as 
a sort of shield from him. 

Then she looked at me with a simpering 
glance, which appeared on her worn face like 
a poor remnant of some happier days, and 
said: 

“Don’t you remember Maria Wetherel, 
Mr. Eustace ? ” 

The smile and the name brought back to 
me a dim recollection. I had not scanned 
her face before for a reminiscence, but now I 
did recall the person of one whom I had not 
seen since the summer which I had spent, 
when a boy, a dozen years back, in the little 
village of Scituate. We had staid at the 
Wetherels’, a. farmer-family with five or six 
daughters, the youngest of whom was ten 
years my senior; but, like every boy, I had 
noticed traits of character, and had set down 
this Maria Wetherel as a very silly girl, be- 
cause she wore long curls and turned up her 
eyes, and made doleful music with a singular 
musical instrument, a melodeon without legs, 


I believe 





tion in behalf of Mrs. Byles and her sense 
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player placed on her knees, working the bel. 

| lows in an ungainly fashion with her elbows 
while performing. My parents had said she 
was spoiled by flattery, and that her mother 
was acting very foolishly in letting her grow 
up idle; but then all parents were not so 
wise as mine. I had laughed at her then, 
and refused to be petted by her as she wished, 
And here she was, blown by so singular a 
wind across the water to my side in this 
chance gathering! Certainly it was she ; and 
yet what a transformation she had undergone 
from that giggling, simpering girl, ignorant 
of labor or care, to this weary, forlorn, and 
faded woman, chained to Mr. Byles’s war. 
chariot, and evidently quite at his mercy, if 
he had that attribute ! 

“*So you do not recollect me?” said she, 
petulantly, as I looked half wondering at her. 
“T knew you as soon as I came into the room, 
but I didn’t show it ;” and she looked at me 
with a half-cunning look. 

“ Yes, I do,” said I; “‘ but you must not 
think it strange that I should hesitate a mo- 
ment; it was so long ago that I was at your 
house, and so wholly out of my mind that I 
should meet you here. But how long have 
you been married? I had not heard of it.” 

“Ten years,” said she, with a sigh, look- 
ing at me in a languishing manner which cov- 
ered a real weariness, and yet was absurdly 
affected. “ Two summers after your pa was 
at our house.” 

I felt an instinctive dread lest she should 
make me her confidant, and hurried to change 
the subject. 

“ And your sisters—are they married ?” 

“No, not one of them,” said she, “and I 
was the youngest.” Poor, silly thing! She 
was just going to tell me her trials, and now 
a flutter of the old vanity blew them away. 
“Mr. Byles is very learned,” she went on, 
fanning herself in a stately manner, “and is 
in correspondence with a great many distin- 
guished men. He came to Scituate one sum- 
mer and stopped at Mr. Vassal’s, but he spent 
most of his time at our house, talking with 
pa at first.” 

“Maria!” sounded Mr. Byles’s harsh 
voice, and the poor thing dropped her fan and 
answered hurriedly— 

“ Well, Mr. Byles.” 

“T want to introduce you to my friend 
Mr. Tyrel.” 

I thought this rather an unusual manner 
of proceeding, but Mrs. Byles arose and 
moved toward the men. Her husband did 
not even rise, but turned to the lawyer and 
said : 

“This is my wife, Mr. Tyrel. 
was a Bodley.” 

Tyrel stood up in all his magnificence and 
made a low bow to Mrs. Byles, handing her a 
chair with great empressement. I moved tow- 
ard Miss Bodley, who was sitting with her fa- 
ther and Miss Northumberland, but both 
groups were nearme. Mrs. Byles, I saw, was 
thrown into a divided confusion, half timid 
next to her husband, and half flattered by 
Tyrel’s unnecessarily courteous manner. Fear 
had seen the introduction, and our eyes met. 
She was vexed at herself for that, I was sure; 
but she saw in my face a response to her own 





as I suppose it might be called, which the 


opinion of our neighbor’s conduct. She 
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turned away quickly and listened to Miss 
Northumberland. Mr. Byles was haranguing 
on his one theme with its variations. 

“Now, my wife, Mr. Tyrel, will do what 
her sex can in promoting this enterprise. I 
propose that she shall illustrate certain func- 
tions of womankind.” 

“ And very gracefully she will do it,” said 
Tyrel, looking at the simpering wife. 

“Well, sir, it is not so .much grace that 
will be required,” rejoined Mr. Byles. ‘She 
will perform the various domestic labors 
which fall to woman’s share, and display, in 
this particular, man as a worker, or, as I 
sometimes call him, man as a bee.” 

“Pray, Mr. Byles,” said Tyrel, “ why not 
make a collection of women by themselves, 
and illustrate woman, all the way up from 
the Hottentot to the graceful American, say ? 
That would draw a good crowd.” He arched 
his brow for a private signal to me. Mr. 
Byles, who only caught at one seeming sneer, 
and lost the whole, looked a little angry, and 
said : 

“Mr. Tyrel, I think I told you, sir, that I 
am not a worker in the confined sense of the 
word. My business has to do with thought, 
and I shall take my place among the philoso- 
phers, as I explained.” 

“ Please to accept my humble services as 
chamberlain,” said Tyrel, deferentially ; “ and 
Mr. Penhallow here would, I am sure, make 





an admirable representative of man as an 


intimate friend.” 

“My plan does not propose to classify 
the virtues,” said Mr. Byles, looking suspi- 
ciously at me, as if I had been guilty of 
chaffing him. 

“Then leave out the lawyer,” said I, 
turning about and joining the other group, 
looking, I khow, very red. Miss Bodley saw 
there was something disagreeable going on, 
and, turning to her father, asked if they 
should wait for M. Bodelet. 

“T hardly like to wait,” he said, to us 
three. “But there is one guest yet to ar- 
tive, and I am afraid he might be somewhat 
hurt if he were to find us at dinner; and 
yet—you are quite sure, Fear, that he will 
come ?” 

“He certainly was very positive, yester- 
day,” said she. 

The matter was set at rest by the ap- 
pearance now of the last of the guests, M. 
Felix Bodelet, who came in upon our little 
room full of company, to the eye much as if 
a Huguenot had stepped bodily from a pict- 
ure-frame, to my thinking indeed, or rather 
to my instinct, with the old ducal power 
which constantly reasserts itself in politics 
and society; that is to say, I saw before me 
&man, quiet and determined, born to rule 


whatever principality might rightly fall to j 


his share. He became at once the centre of 
the circle. It was for him that we had 
waited, without knowing it, and now that he 
had come we were ready. For my part I 
felt at once a sense of relief. There had been 
an undefined and uncomfortable feeling lest 
in this discordant gathering it might fall to 
my lot to act as master in charge, but now I 
recognized at a glance my leader, and knew 
that he would prove equal to the emer 
gency. 
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WELBEKOMER. 
A TALE OF THE WEST INDIES. 


6“ \ ELBEKOMER,” said the Danish 

lawyer after dinner, as he pressed 
the hand of the young American officer, on 
taking leave of him. 

“And what does that mean?” said the 
lieutenant-commander. 

“Ah! it means ‘May it go well with 
you,’ may your dinner agree with you, may 
you enjoy life, live to grow old, marry the 
woman you love; have ‘ good luck ’—as you 
Americans say. It is a sort of universal 
blessing !” 

“Then I may return it, Counselor Feder- 
stahl, and say ‘ Welbekomer’ to you, may I 
not?” 

“Certainly, Captain Belknap, certainly. 
It is our Danish custom after dinner, and 
not a bad one; we shake hands, and invoke 
good wishes on our guests. It may make up 
for the poorness of our cooks, the deficiency 
of our entourage. It at least is better than 
the old Italian custom of poisoning people.” 

“ Decidedly ! Then, counselor, I may rely 
on your help; may trust that you will act for 
me, and with me, in this matter which has 
brought me to St. Thomas ?” 

“Yes, Captain Belknap, you have my 
word to that effect.—Good-night.” 

And the young naval officer walked away 
into the stillness of the tropical night toward 
the famous French Hotel, which then accom- 
modated the heterogeneous visitors to the 
little town of Charlotte Amalie, which 
crowned the conical hill of St. Thomas, Dan- 
ish West Indies. 

Captain Belknap, in his interview with 
Counselor Federstahl, had put him in posses- 
sion of some facts which it was difficult for 
the young man to narrate, but which he was 
obliged, by the counselor’s demand, to give 
him. 

“You must remember, my dear young 
friend,” said the sagacious lawyer, “ that 
there must be perfect confidence between 
client and counselor. You must tell me 
your motives, even, or I cannot attempt to 
help you in this complicated affair.” 

“Well, then, my dear sir, since you say 
so, I will tell you all,” said Belknap. 

“There came under my mother’s care 
some years ago, in a mysterious manner, a 
young girl, a very young girl, who we have 
reason to suppose has relatives and property 
in these islands. There was a cloud hanging 
over her mother, and the records are very 
much disturbed by the fact that just before 
her death she (the mother) burned a quantity 
of papers. Only a few letters remain: one 
pointing to certain people in Cuba as pos- 
sessing facts of considerable importance; 
another recalling the name and relationship 
borne by her to Captain Charles Walsingham. 

“This young lady,whose name, to save 
further complications, is Julia Sinclair, has 
become to my mother as a daughter; nay, 
more, she would have her a real daughter, 
and make her my wife. I have received her 
promise to become so if I can find out her 
real history, reéstablish her mother’s reputa- 








tion, and gain her her place in society. This 
I have undertaken, and, as you say I must 
tell you all, even my motives, I will add that 
I do it with the more zest because I am afraid 
I do not love Miss Sinclair as I ought to love 
my wife. IfIcan serve her, perhaps I shall 
love her better. If I gain for her a name, a 
fortune, and a lineage, I may then honorably 
retire from a connection which hes been 
brought about by circumstance rather than 
by choice ; by filial duty rather than by the 
instincts of the heart.” 

“Does the young lady love you?” said 
Counselor Federstahl. 

“T am afraid she does,” said the poor 
captain, blushing beneath his bronze. 

“A complicated case—truly a complicated 
case,” said the lawyer. 

The counselor’s house was situated high, 
and commanded a splendid view. Seldom, in 
all his wandering life, had the young sailor 
seen any thing so superb as this unlimited 
reach of ocean, this calm, splendid, brilliant- 
ly-illuminated heaven. Each star seemed to 
be detached from the sky, and to hang down 
by an invisible thread. Each planet glowed 
with pale, intense fire; and, although there 
was no moon, the earth was filled with their 
radiance. He walked sturdily down the steep 
descent, casting one glance at his ship, the 
Calypso, as she lay grandly at rest in the 
beautiful harbor. All was well with Aer. 
Discipline reigned on that fine vessel. Was 
it as well with him? Could he pipe all 
hands to their duty in his own nature? 
Could he rule Captain Belknap as he did his 
crew? He looked up at the sky, and saw 
Venus—loveliest planet of them all—-and a 
smile crept over his face. 

“All very well but for you, my lady,” 
said he, addressing himself to the serene god- 
dess. 

When he reached the hotel he crept up 
to his room, rather than join the group of 
travelers on the piazza; but he noticed, as he 
passed them, the figure of a monk, in the 
dress of his order—some South American 
brother, no doubt, on his way to Europe. 
He had a brown robe with the conventional 
cowl, and a rope tied round his waist—the 
very lowest and humblest dress, yet there 
was something so pronounced about his 
head and face that the young man turned 
again to look at him; as he did so, he saw 
that the monk was looking at him—earnestly 
and curiously. 

However, he went to his apartment, and 
was soon sleeping the sound, healthy sleep 
of early manhood. Toward morning he be- 
gan to dream of the monk in the brown robe, 
finally getting into so much trouble with 
him that he awoke, saying rather impatient- 
ly to himself: 

“T would rather dream of the ‘ Nun with 
the Brown Rosary.’” 

Just then the slightest, most delicate tap 
was heard at his door. Thinking it was the 
colored servant with a jug. of water, or his 
early coffee and roll, he called out loudly, 
“ Come in! ”’—when there entered the monk. 

“A thousand pardors, Captain Belknap,” 
said the holy brother, with the ease and ele- 
gance of a man of the world—*“ ten thousand 
pardons for disturbing you so early, but I 
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have a letter for you, from your Secretary of 
State, introducing my humble self, through 
the Lord Bishop of Baltimore. I must ask 
of you to read it, and to give me your an- 
swer, as Iam now called away to confess a 
dying person. Nothing else would have 
persuaded me to so early a call.” 

Captain Belknap sat up in bed, pulled 
his mosquito-net aside, and took the letter. 
It was indeed from Washington, and official. 
It requested (in terms which were politely a 
command) that he should take Father Am- 
brosius, of the Carmelite Monastery at Lima, 
on board his vessel as a guest, for his West 
Indian and South American cruise. 

So he was to have this infernal monk, 
of whom he had been dreaming, as a daily 
companion, was he? Captain Belknap felt 
blasphemous. 

However, he was a gentleman, and he swal- 
lowed his wrath, and spoke gently : 

-“T must be here a week or ten days; 
then we shall start, and I shall be most hap- 
py to receive your reverence on board.” 


Father Ambrosius smiled, bowed, and | 


raised his three fingers to give the captain 


his blessing. The captain bowed from be- | 


hind the mosquito-net, and with satisfaction 
saw him shut the door. “He might have 
spared me the blessing,” said he. 
Counselor Federstahl’s better—what was that 
word? Wellbeknown, Welcome—you— Wel- 
bekomer—now, I have it! Well, I don’t say 
Welbekomer to Father Ambrosius, any way.” 


After Captain Belknap had breakfasted, | 


and had visited his ship, he received a visit 
from Counselor Federstahl, who promised him 
a ride on the little Spanish jennets, for which 
St. Thomas was famous. No carriage can 
obtain on that sugar-loaf, but these dear little 
pacing ponies give the Thomasians an after- 
noon ride. 
titude for horseback, but owned that the 
Spanish jennet was nearest to being a rock- 
ing-chair of any thing he had ever tried. 

When Counselor Federstahl had shown 
him the splendid view, when they had talked 
out Sir Francis Drake and Captain Kidd, the 
Danish lawyer took up the subject of Captain 
Belknap’s business. 

“So the lady’s father was a naval officer, 
and was here in 1814,” said he; “‘ well, that 
is a long time ago. 
year 1850. The only person in the islands 
who will be apt to remember him is a Mrs. 
Castleton, whom we shall see at Santa Cruz. 


Fortunately, I have an invitation to dine | 


with her on Christmas-day, and to bring two 
friends; one of them shall be yourself. Have 
you any intimate friend on your ship who 
shall be the other ?”’ 

Captain Belknap, not yet accustomed to 
insular hospitality, was for refusing this su- 
perb offer, but finding the counselor to insist, 
he said : 

“If I might be so bold, I would like to 
bring my first officer, Horace Heywood—a 
very handsome fellow. If there are ladies, 
Horace will make himself agreeable at once. 
As for me, I am not much of « lady’s man,” 
and the honest brown face was covered with 
blushes, 

The kindly, pale, elderly man looked 
round with a smile. He evidently thought 








“T liked | 


The captain had a sailor’s inap- | 


We are now in the | 








Captain Belknap was not wanting in personal 
attraction. The bronzed, manly face was not 
handsome, but it was better, it was strong, 
concentrated, and honest. The compact fig- 
ure was symmetrical and straight, and the 
height, six feet and an inch, gave it majesty. 

“Christmas-day is the day after to-mor- 
row,” said the counselor. “If you and your 
friend will be here at the hotel to-morrow, 
we will go over early in the morning on a lit- 
tle schooner, so that we can attend the ser- 
vice in the morning of Christmas-day, pay a 
visit to the governor and some dignitaries, 
take our drive, and make our toilets for a 
seven-o’clock dinner.” 

When the counselor saw the captain and 
his friend, he did not wonder that Belknap 
had mentioned the beauty of his first-officer. 
Heywood was one of those rare and unusual 
masculine beauties who have appeared now 
and then upon the earth—once under the 
name of Byron, once under the name of 
Cesar Borgia, farther back under the name 
of Alcibiades, farther still under that of Ab- 
salom, and so on up and down the stream of 
time—men who were not only handsome but 
beautiful. He was dark, of the Byronic type, 
with most lustrous eyes, clear and perfect 
complexion, most radiant smile, most regular 
features. As he stepped forward to clasp 
the hand of Counselor Federstahl, such was 
his grace, cordiality, and beaming beauty, 
that the Danish lawyer almost uttered an ex- 
clamation. He had the added charm of un- 
consciousness. Horace had been so long ac- 
customed to his own beauty that he was not 
troubled by it. Nature had done every thing 
for this creature, in a fit of madness. She 


had chiseled his features, toned his coloring, | 
| and perfected his voice, which was sweeter 


than harp or dulcimer. 
“This fellow is handsome—Belknap was 
right! The Santa Cruz ladies will admire 


| him,” thought Counselor Federstahl. 


When the three gentlemen entered the 
long, low drawing-room of Mrs. Castleton on 
the Christmas-evening, they made a decided 
sensation. Two American officers in full 
uniform were a rarity on the island, and 
Counselor Federstahl was a very distin- 
guished person. 

Mrs. Castleton, an elderly widow in cap 


and crape, received them with the sweetest ! 


dignity. She was a lady of high degree, and 
her manners had the majesty of a by-gone 
day. She presented them to her son and her 
guests, then to her daughter Miss May Cas- 
tleton, finally to Miss Lingenbrod, Miss Stridi- 
ron, Miss Feddersen—Danish beauties. But 
it was on the fair face of May Castleton that 
Belknap’s eyes rested. Here was a gentle, 
blue-eyed blonde of the most perfect type. 
The dinner was a large one and most 
excellent. Illuminated by innumerable wax- 
candles, in long glass globes which defended 
the flickering light from draughts and from 
insects; the table loaded with flowers and 
fruit, with heavy, old-fashioned silver-plate 
and china, which had been curious and valu- 
able a hundred years ago; and, what was of 
more importance to the gentlemen, rare and 
excellent wines—Madeira, which had trav- 
eled far; Tinto, which had ripened surely ; 
claret, as good as when it left France; and 











Burgundy, a trifle better—such was Mrs. Cas. 
tleton’s dinner. 

Horace was happy with a Danish beauty 
on either side, nor was he ignorant of the 
fact that May Castleton’s eyes were seeking 
him out, although she had been taken in to 
dinner by Belknap. 

“ How do you amuse yourself here ?” said 
the captain to his fair companion. 

“Oh, we rise early, go to ride on horse. 
back, come back to an eleven-o’clock break- 
fast, then take a siesta, or read, or do our em. 
broidery. Then we lunch at two, take anoth- 
er siesta, drive at four to get the ocean-breeze, 
and dine at seven. A lazy, uninteresting, 
sleepy life, Captain Belknap.” 

“ Ah!” said Miss Lingenbrod. “ May has 
just come home from boarding-school in Eu- 
rope; she has all her original energy hang. 
ing about her yet. When she has been home 
as long as we have, she will become contented 
as we are. This climate saps the ambition 
in a year or two.” 

The young officers, who were simply melt- 
ing in their formal uniforms and high, em. 
broidered coat-collars, thought as much—the 


| thermometer (although it was Christmas and 


nine o’clock in the evening) was up among 
the nineties. 
The hour of toasts arrived, and the com- 


‘ pany drank “ To the roof!” “ To our absent 


friends ; God bless them !”—a toast always 
drunk with much emotion in these islands— 
“ Good health and good wealth!” “ His ma- 
jesty the king!” “ Our friendly allies—Eng- 
land and America” (rather patronizing !); 


| then, rising, each shook hands with the oth- 


er, and said, ‘‘ Welbekomer /” when the ladies 
retired. 

The gentlemen over their cigars, rum-and- 
water, brandy, and cordials, heard the sound 
of music from the parlor, and the younger 
men sighed to get to the performance and 
the performers. The Danish ladies all play 
beautifully on the piano, most of the men 
touch the piano with grace and skill, so that 
music is a very great resource in these re- 
mote communities. 

The host finally giving the word to move, 
Captain Belknap and Lieutenant Heywood 
found themselves entering the parlor as Miss 
Lingenbrod was finishing a superb sonata, 
and then May Castleton took her place by 
her side to sing. 

It was a contralto voice, exceedingly rich 
and powerful, of limited compass, but very 
thrilling. She sang some English and Scotch 
ballads, going from one to the other, winding 
up with “Lochaber no more”—that most 
heart-breaking melody which made the Scot- 
tish soldiers in India die of homesickness. 

She was singing to a roomful of differ 
ent nationalities—Danes, Americans, English, 
and Scotch—and she sang to everybody's 
heart. They all entreated for their own na- 
tional air. She refused everybody’s request 


} but Captain Belknap’s when he asked her 


to sing “The Star-spangled Banner.” She 
looked at her mother, who nodded assent; 
and she sang it, looking full at the captain 
with eyes as blue as the “azure robe of 
night,” in which Drake’s poetry has set the 
stars of glory forever. 

This completed the gallant sailor's com 
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quest. Female beauty was his Capua, and 
he felt with a pang that he was being dis- 
Joyal to another to whom his fealty was 
due. 

Before parting for the night, the young 
ladies invited the officers to join their riding- 
party at six o’clock the next morning. 

“We will take you up to see our astrono- 
mer, an accomplished old Scotch gentleman,” 
said May Castleton, “‘ one who lives with 
Orion and the Pleiades, and who has had to 
mount all his telescopes on fragments of iron 
implements, like old ploughs and broken bits 
of sugar-boilers, because the ants have eaten 
up the wood which sustained them.” 

“The ants eaten up the wood?” said 
Heywood, incredulously. 

“Oh, yes!” said Mrs. Castleton. “I can 
show you pieces of furniture which have been 
hollowed out by them, and frequently we see 
a colony of them appear, deliberately strip 
off their wings, and then disappear into the 
wooden paneling, or the sturdy leg of a ma- 
hogany table. Oh! we are living on the out- 
side of things down here, I assure you.” 

The next morning, happily released from 
their uniforms, by the command of the ladies, 
the young officers joined them at Mrs. Castle- 
ton’s. 

The fair equestriennes in white habits, or 
cool, gray linen, as befitted the climate, were 
mounted on the pretty Spanish jennets. Mr. 
Castleton and two or three Danish officers 
were already in attendance. Two horses 
stood ready for the sailors. 

May Castleton’s bloom bore the early 
morning light better than the creamy com- 
plexion of the Danes. Miss Lingenbrod had 
fine black eyes to help her along, but the 
others had the pale-blue orbs of their race. 
Horace Heywood looked as he always did, as 
if he had been especially prinked by Apollo 
and Venus for the destruction of Hebe and 
the minor goddesses ; and Captain Belknap 
looked tall and brown and strong—if anybody 
looked at him. 

The morning was glorious, as tropical 
mornings always are, and the little cavalcade 
began a fast movement along a palm avenue, 
and then more slowly ascended the hill which 
led to Sir Matthew Macdonald’s. 

They found the old Scotch laird at his 
observations already, noting barometers, 
thermometers, and observing Nature accu- 
rately. 

When the young American officers were 


presented to him he showed great interest, | 


asked the name of their ship, and, turning to 
tbig, musty folio, recorded all the facts they 
told him about the Calypso, her guns, her 
tonnage, ete. “This I have done for fifty 
years,” said the patient old man; “ my inter- 
tin this world is bounded by what comes 
into these seas, which lie under my eyes, Na- 
ture, which lies all about me, and the heav- 
ens above me; I care not for society, for 
polities, for the performance of men on the 
theatre of the world. So long as men see fit 
0 come here to me, I am interested in them, 
but no further. It may be a selfish existence, 
but it is a happy one, and hurts no one.” 

Captain Belknap asked permission to ex- 
amine this curious old volume. 

“Fifty years, did you say, sir? ” he asked ; 





“then that covers the year 1814; may I look 
back so far?” 

“ Certainly, certainly. I will find it for 
you ;’’ and the old man, delighted to find some 
one interested in his hobbies, turned the yel- 
low leaves for him. 

There, amid many entries of all nations, 
for it was a busy year, Captain Belknap read: 
“Ship Miranda, Captain Charles Walsingham, 
arrived at St. Thomas, June 12, 1814.” Other 
particulars followed, and Captain Belknap 
thus accidentally seized one of the threads 
which he wanted, for Sir Matthew Macdonald’s 
knowledge did not stop here; he knew much 
more of the strange story which Belknap 
was to unravel, and became an important 
though an unwilling actor, through this case, 
in that troubled world from which he had 
so long persistently escaped. Circumstance 
is too strong for us always. 

May Castleton gave the order to return, 
and, after taking coffee with Lady Macdonald, 
they left the ruined, forlorn old residence, 
where not only the ants, but other purloiners 
of freshness and comfort, had been at work 
for long years. There are many such houses 
in the West Indies, monuments of past pros- 
perity, where poverty is bravely, silently 
borne. It would be well were they all illu- 
minated by learning and refinement, as was 
this one. Riding home she selected Belknap 
for her cavalier, much to his delight. 

“Old Sir Matthew is a great favorite of 
mamma’s,” said she ; “ they have been friends 
for so many years. We tell them that they 
have some dramatic secrets, for they are al- 
ways whispering. You see, I am the young- 
est of a very large family ; my brother, you 
observe, is almost old enough to be my father, 
and I am left out of the family councils: they 
treat me like a baby, which I am not!” 

Certainly, if she was, she was very well 
grown, robust, and beautiful, the captain 
thought. 

Mrs, Castleton awaited them with a dé- 
jeuner @ la fourchette, for which they were 
quite ready. It was served in a shaded ve- 
randa which looked into the garden. Any 
inclosed spot is a garden in these fortunate 
islands, but Mrs. Castleton, always rich, al- 
ways tasteful, an old resident, had the most 
beautiful garden on the island : long avenues, 
shaded thickly by the polished-leaved orange- 
trees, the fragrant olive, and the innumerable 
blossoming trees of the island, radiated fan- 
shaped from the house; along one alley, scar- 
let blossoms lighted up the green ; in anoth- 
er, yellow tassels hung gracefully; in another, 
pink ; in another, white flowers shone against 
the leaves like stars. The banana, the pine- 
apple, the guava, and the orange, were planted 
at intervals, while on the porch hung the 
heavy blossoms of the passion-flower, which 
bears the curious, pear-shaped fruit they call 
the “ pawpaw.” 

After breakfast, Mrs. Castleton had ar- 
ranged a surprise for her guests. The negroes 
from the plantations always come in during 
Christmas-week to dance and sing for their 
masters, who live in the town. So, as the 
last course was disappearing, a wild, monot- 
onous drumming was heard, and, looking 
into the garden, the young men saw the ne- 
groes, men and women, advancing, singing 








and dancing, while two in front were playing 
with their thumbs on an improvised drum, a 
skin stretched over a barrel-hoop. 

It was a melancholy, minor strain — all 
enslaved and sad people pitch their music on 
a minor chord; and as they danced and sang, 
unhappy Africa with her burdens came be- 
fore the listener. Soon the barbaric got the 
better of them; they wildly threw their arms 
in the air, seized each other by the waist, 
danced as if the tarantula had bitten them; 
then they sobered down, advanced in slow 
movements, not without majesty, toward the 
house, made deep courtesies and obeisance, 
and sang some rude rhymes to their monoto- 
nous chant, blessing their mistress, the roof, 
the family, and gave an especial blessing for 
“our youngest child—darling Miss May.” 

May went out to throw them some money 
and to speak to the older ones. A fine, ath- 
letic negro stepped forward and addressed 
her; he had the brand of the slave-ship on 
his brow; his hair was white; he might have 
sat to Tintoretto us a model for the slave in 
the “ Miracle of St. Mark.” 

“Manuel, an African prince,” said Mr. 
Castleton. ‘Once very troublesome, sup- 
posed to have committed a murder, but now 
one of our best hands. When emancipation 
came about, he refused to leave us, and he 
has the care of our best sugar-plantation.” 

As May bent over from the veranda to 
put a present in his hand, the negro took hers 
and pressed it to his forehead. Her old nurse 
and several of the other negroes came for- 
ward and performed the same Oriental hom- 
age. Mrs. Castleton and her son came in 
also for some respectful ceremonies; then 
the dusky serenaders disappeared down the 
alleys, and this closed a characteristic West 
Indian scene. 

“ Manuel is unhappy about his son,” said 
May. “He wants to go to Cuba very much 
to see him. The poor boy is in some trouble 
there.” 

“The revolutionary spirit of the family 
broken out, I suppose,”’ said Mr. Castleton. 


The time came for Captain Belknap and 
his ship to depart from the hospitable din- 
ners and the beautiful drives under the palms 
of Santa Cruz. As a slight return for Mrs. 
Castleton’s many hospitalities, he offered to 
take Manuel to Cuba—an offer gratefully ac- 
cepted. They were of the kind-hearted class 
of masters, and, although virtual emancipa- 
tion had then taken place on the Danish 
islands, it had not freed the negro and mas- 
ter from those ties of almost paternal interest 
which had held them together. Captain Bel- 
knap took Manuel for his own body-servant, 
and promised him as such protection and 
help in that cruel island of Cuba where the 
black man has no rights. 

Horace Heywood had made the best use 
of his eyes and opportunities, and, when he 
left the island, the Danish beauties suffered 
inexpressible heart-breaks. Poor Belknap 
could not tell whether May Castleton’s blush 
was for him or for his first-officer, as togeth- 
er they bade her good-by. 

“T feel like Ulysses when he said, ‘ My 
dear comrades called on me by name, and 
spake once more of home,’” said the light- 
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hearted Horace, as he paced the deck of the 
Calypso with Belknap, as they gallantly 
steamed out of the harbor of St. Thomas, on 
their way through the Caribbean Sea toward 
Cuba. 

“ And I feel that our ship is appropriate- 
ly named,” said Belknap. 

“Calypso was not a woman, she was a 
goddess,” said a soft voice near them, 

Both young men started, and observed 
Father Ambrosius, who had joined them at 
St. Thomas, and who was now walking gen- 
tly by their side. 

Father Ambrosius, like most of his order, 
was an accomplished scholar, a man of the 
world, a person of infinite tact, and sure to 
make himself agreeable if he chose to do so. 
He had joined the two young men, and had 
broken in upon a ¢éte-d-téte, two things unen- 
durable to men generally, but he had struck 
the key-note of their talk and their thought. 
He proceeded with his walk and talk in such 
an unpriestly and in so agreeable a manner, 
that they were both won,in spite of them- 
selves, Not that Father Ambrosius ever de- 
scended into light conversation that unbe- 
came his character as a consecrated and an 
elderly man, but he knew the classics, he 
knew human nature, he had taste and intel- 
ligence, he talked of those passions which 
agitate the world, not wholly to condemn 
them, but to sympathize with those who 
struggled. He was, also, a capital judge of 
wines, and a gourmand when not fasting. 

On his fast-days, a salad sufficed for his 
dinner, but his talk was as wise and witty as 
ever. He soon overcame all Belknap’s preju- 
dice. The frank, warm-hearted sailor was 
ashamed of the presentiment which had as- 
sailed him when he first saw the holy broth- 
er. 

One moonlit night, as they sailed on the 
smooth Caribbean Sea, and watched for the 
Southern Cross, then dimly visible, Father 
Ambrosius opened to Captain Belknap the 
most interesting and valuable discovery. 

“You will forgive me,” said he, in his 
soft, low tones, “if I have concealed from 
you that I know your business in these isl- 
ands, and that I have some important infor- 
mation for you. I did not connect you with 
this story until a conversation with Counsel- 
or Federstahl accidentally revealed it to me, 
but I can and will try to recompense you 
for your politeness in taking me from St. 
Thomas to Cuba on your ship by putting in 
your hands the confession of Julia Sinclair’s 
mother, which was given to us with her per- 
mission to use it, at our discretion, for the 
advantage of her daughter when the proper 
time should come. You will find it here, 
with the indorsement of the Lord Bishop of 
Baltimore. You know that Mrs. Sinclair 
died a dutiful daughter of our Church, and 
I have but been waiting to get this clew to 
her. One single obligation remains on your 
side before giving this up. I must receive 
from you the name of the Spanish resident in 
Cuba to whom you are now going, as a proof 
demanded by these documents, that you 
know Julia Sinclair’s history up to a certain 
point, and that you will help me also to dis- 
cover a certain person involved in the net, 
who has not only wronged Miss Sinclair, but 








our holy mother Church, by the appropriation 
of large sums of money.” 

The revelations which followed were of 
the utmost importance to Captain Belknap. 
They supplied many a missing link, and 
wholly removed the doubts which had bung 


about the legality of the marriage of Julia . 


Sinclair’s mother. 

“And the name of your Cuban?” said 
Father Ambrosius. . 

“Don Pedro de Santillo,” said Belknap. 
A gleam of satisfaction passed over the dark 
face of the monk, which suddenly recalled to 
Belknap the feeling of suspicion with which 
he had regarded him at first. Discretion, 
that better part of valor, was not a part of 
the brave sailor’s character. It suddenly oc- 
curred to him that he had done an indiscreet 
thing, but the reflection came after the deed. 
However, the monk had certainly given him 
a quid pro quo, and by his graceful and in- 
genuous talk soon quieted the captain’s fears, 

As for Horace Heywood, he gave himself 
up to “ soft air tints and delightful dreams.” 
He recalled, as he walked the deck, the black 
eyes of Miss Lingenbrod, and, as he took the 
morning watch, he saw in the sky the blue 
eyes of May Castleton. No place is so per- 
fectly fitted for the lover’s dream as the deck 
of a ship. The silent stars are good confi- 
dants; they never tell. And those trop- 
ical seas and lustrous stars, those trade- 
winds, on whose soft wings fly delicate 
thoughts and gentle fancies, are all conducive 
to tender dreams. Father Ambrosius, suffi- 
ciently human to be touched by the beauty 
of the young officer, came and talked with 
him, as he walked, of Provengal poetry, of 
Clémence Isaure and her violet, of old Span- 
ish romance, of French sentiment. The rus- 
ty old monk had all Petrarch’s sonnets on 
his tongue’s end, and quoted them beautiful- 
ly for the benefit of Horace. 

When the Calypso had arrived at Havana, 
and had properly saluted, and received from 
the great Morro Castle her quota of guns, 
Captain Belknap and his first-officer made 
the formal call on the governor-general, at- 
tended by an appropriate suite, and by Man- 
uel, who was carefully dressed in the navy 
blue of the ship, with “‘ Calypso ” embroidered 
on his cap. 

They did not love the United States at 
that moment in Cuba. Captain William 
Walker, whom some one has called the “ gray- 
eyed nuisance of destiny,” was fresh in his 
exploits of filibusterdom, and no American 
was allowed to visit the Morro Castle. Sev- 
eral Americans had lately been imprisoned, 
notoriously one editor, whose case will be 
fresh in the minds of many. 

But the uniform of our gallant navy, and 
the guns of the Calypso, and our broad pennon 
floating from the topmast, were a protection 
of the proudest. The captain, however, 
mindful of his humble charge (the negro 
Manuel), provided him with a special paper 
from the governor-general, which gave him 
liberty to walk about the city of Havana, and 
which would protect him, in case of difficulty 
or danger, from arrest. ; 

Then, going up to the agreeable hotel 
of Mrs. Almy, where Americans most do 
congregate, the young men gave themselves 





up for a few days to the fascinations of the 
gayest city of the Antilles, and one of the 
most peculiar and beautiful of all the cities 
of the world — Havana, a city unlike any 
other, and well worth seeing once in a lifetime, 
Father Ambrosius had quietly bidden them 
good-morning, and had disappeared as soon 
as the first boat from the Calypso touched 
the shore. There are many priests, holy 
brothers, friars, monks, and so on, in Havana, 
and often Captain Belknap thought he saw 
him, but he would find only another brown 
robe, another cow], another shaven head, but 
not Father Ambrosius. 

At length he found the time had come to 
go in search of Don Pedro de Santillo, a 
wealthy planter, who lived up in the country 
beyond Matanzas. He told Horace of his 
plans, put him temporarily in charge of the 
Calypso, and took with him Manuel, who 
hoped, at Matanzas, to find his son, a slave 
on one of the coffee-plantations. 

And from that moment Captain Belknap 
(who, for the comfort of the thing, had di. 
vested himself of his uniform, and wore sim- 
ply the linen clothes of the island) was lost 
for many months to the ship he commanded, 
the friends he loved, the people whose object 
and duty it was to search for him. 

When the time came for him to retum 
to his ship, Horace of course watched for 
him anxiously. When a day, several days, 
a week, had passed, then the search began in 
good earnest. The Spanish Government were 
not anxious to be held responsible for the 
loss of a naval officer—one of high rank, and 
commanding a ship-of-war in their port—but 
Captain Belknap had disappeared, and no one 
could find him. To do them justice, the Span- 
ish officials worked hard, but fruitlessly. Poor 
Manuel—whose fate no one cared for particu- 
larly—and his temporary friend and master 
had disappeared from the face of the earth. 
There was no telegraph, as now, to the United 
States; so Horace Heywood, in the absence 
of his superior, took command of the Calyp- 
so, and went on with his cruise. Don Pedro 
de Santillo, a fine, patriarchal old planter, 
had received the visit of Captain Belknap, 
had put him in possession of valuable papers, 
and had noticed his servant, a fine old white- 
haired African, but had seen them all depart 
from his house with an English gentleman, 
who was also his guest, and who he said had 
struck up quite an acquaintance with Captain 
Belknap. 

This was all Horace could learn. Some 
foul play had been done the party between 
the plantation of Don Pedro de Santillo and 
Matanzas, but nothing more could be learned. 

There was diplomatic correspondence 
enough to liberate ten thousand officers. 
Ships-of-war were sent hither and thither, 
but Captain Belknap was not found. 

It is now proper to return to the fate of 
poor Belknap, who had, through his unlucky 
confidence in Father Ambrosius, thrown him- 
self entirely into the hands of a powerful or- 
ganization, who had the most intense reasoD 
for finding him out, and for suppressing him 
—that of gaining for Mother Church a very 
large fortune, the fortune of Julia Sinclair. 
It was for this that Father Ambrosius bad 
laid in wait at St. Thomas; it was for this 
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that he had accompanied the unsuspicious 
Belknap, and had wormed from him the val- 
uable information he had gained ; it was for 
this that he caused him to be waylaid and 
decoyed until he got him into the Morro Cas- 
tle. 

For Belknap, after gaining from Don Pe- 
dro all the information he needed, had been 
very much fascinated with the conversation 
of an English gentleman, Mr. St. John, who 
talked to him of the extent, majesty, and 
worth of Havana’s great fortification, the 
Morro Castle. It was, as we have said, for- 
pidden to Americans to visit that extensive 
work—one of the many of which the story is 
told that Charles V. asked if they were being 
built of silver—and Belknap felt a great de- 
sire to see it. Mr. St. John went on expa- 
tiating, and finally proposed that Captain 
Belknap should change his name, and, re- 
maining one night perdw at his lodgings in 
Havana, should go with him, under his pass 
as an Englishman, to visit the Morro. 

Belknap, with his singular want of dis- 
eretion, consented, and, on a certain Tues- 
day, Mr. St. John and Mr. Brown visited the 
Morro Castle. Mr. St. John came out, but 
Mr. Brown did not. 

All this conversation had passed as they 
drove from the plantation to Matanzas, in the 
presence of Manuel, who was to be left there 
to find his unhappy son—who had been con- 
demned to the chain-gang. By what myste- 
rious telegraph or letter these poor people 
communicate with each other no one knows, 
but that they do so is well known. Manuel, 
who could neither read nor write, had heard 
in Santa Cruz of his son’s trouble, and he had 
some mysterious intention of helping him— 
no one knew how or wherefore. 

With intuitive cunning and a slave’s in- 
stinct —that instinct immortalized in the 
classic statue of the “ Rémoleur,” who lis- 
tens, as he grinds his knife, to the story of 
conspiracy—Manual listened to Mr. St. John 
and his young master, and heard every word 
of their talk. He did not like te be left at 
Matanzas, for he felt evil in the air; but, on 
Captain Belknap’s telling him that it was his 
last opportunity to see his son, he consented. 

With that regard, too, for a written paper 
which all ignorant persons possess, Manuel 
had twisted the governor’s protecting pass 
intoa small wisp, and had braided it in his 
thick, woolly white hair. Some one has wit- 
tily said that no one has so much regard for 
aprinted book as one who cannot read. To 
Manuel a written paper was cabalistic. 

It was well for him that he had taken the 
Precaution, for that night, after a day spent 
watching his unhappy son, as, with a cannon- 
ball chained to an already sore and festering 
limb, he walked his heavy round as one of 
the chain-gang (slaves are condemned to this 
punishment for an attempt to revolt), he, 
Manuel, was sleeping on a mat before the 
wretched prison-door which held the culprits 
atnight, when he was set upon by four armed 
men. He was a powerful negro, and armed 
With a sailor's cutlass. In the effort to de- 
fend himself he wounded one of the men 
severely. He was overpowered, his navy- 
dlothes and cap torn from him, and he was 
‘arried off to a wretched prison. From that 





the next morning he was borne, heavily 
chained, to the interior of the island—he 
knew not where. 

In the horrors of a sugar-boiling house, 
where the slaves are worked, in Cuba, eigh- 
teen hours out of the twenty-four, Manuel 
passed the next three months—occasionally 
feeling for the paper hidden in his hair. 
That was safe, but the time to use it had not 
come. 

Meantime Captain Belknap and Mr. St. 
John had gone to Havana, passed the night 
at Mr. St. John’s lodgings, where the unsus- 
pecting American left his name, his belong- 
ings, even his papers, lest some search should 
be made at the Morro, and proceeded to in- 
spect the castle. Polite officials received 
them, passed them from casemate to case- 
mate, showed them the acres of stone-wall 
which defend Cuba, and, finally, arriving at a 
wicket, they were temporarily stopped and 
asked their names. They recorded them: 
“Henry St. John, Charles Brown, London, 
England.” They then penetrated farther into 
the secrets of the Morro. At this point Mr. 
St. John went off to speak to a Spanish of- 
ficer, and Belknap stopped to look at his own 
ship, the Calypso, which he saw proudly rid- 
ing at anchor in the beautiful harbor below 
him. Then, wandering a little farther, he en- 
tered a large stone room, looked around for 
St. John, heard an iron door shut behind him, 
and realized in a moment of time, but in an 
eternity of anguish, that he was entrapped— 
a prisoner ! 

Yes, a moment before he had seen through 
a window his own ship; now, a nameless 
man, with no proof of his identity or his na- 
tionality, he was a prisoner, caught in the 
most carefully-prepared trap. Could such a 
transition be possible? 

For he had shut off all hope. As an 
American officer, he had no right in the Morro 
Castle; as Mr. Brown, he had no hope—for 
who was Mr. Brown ? 

He realized it all, and bitterly cursed the 
day when he had first seen Father Ambrosius. 

For the next three months he was as care- 
fully watched as the Man in the Iron Mask. 
He could not communicate at all with the 
outer world. He was fed and treated well 
enough, even allowed some books; but, as 
these were devotional, and in the Spanish 
language, he did not derive much comfort 
from them. He went through the ordinary 
despair and madness of a prisoner, then sank 
into a torpor, and commenced cultivating the 
spiders in his window. 

Horace Heywood, meantime, had per- 
formed his South American journey, and start- 
ed for the United States. When the Calypso 
had entered New York Harbor, he went im- 
mediately to see Belknap’s poor mother and 
her adopted daughter, Miss Sinclair. He 
found a beautiful young woman, who remind- 
ed him immediately of May Castleton. 

“And you are sure every thing was done 
to prosecute the search for poor James?” 
said she, in those same sweet contralto tones 
which he remembered at Santa Cruz. 

“Oh, yes; money is being spent freely by 
our government now to follow up every clew. 
I fear the poor fellow was murdered. You 
see he had, through the generosity of his dis- 





position, taken a negro from Santa Cruz to 
Cuba—a most imprudent thing to do—and 
my theory is, that Manuel got into some trou- 
ble, and that poor Belknap in defending him 
was murdered and put out of the way.” 

Of course Horace, as the nearest friend 
of Belknap, was very important and interest- 
ing to these two poor ladies, who hung upon 
his every word, 

Meantime, Father Ambrosius was not 
idle. By his profound and well-laid plot, his 
amiable and accomplished tool Mr. St. John, 
and by Belknap’s unlucky complaisance, he 
had gained every thing he wanted, even Bel- 
knap’s papers. Belknap’s disappearance, and 
the noise made about it, did not trouble him 
at all, He knew that the American Govern- 
ment would not find him, and that after a 
little squabbling in Congress the matter 
would be dropped, and poor Belknap forgot- 
ten. He was in the country where his Church 
is most favored, and he had that great power 
on his side. 

But he had forgotten the fable of the lion 
and the mouse. The humblest element in 
this mixed story was to prove the deliverer. 
Manuel was the mouse who was to gnaw the 
net, and to upset Father Ambrosius and all 
his cunning. 

We must now return to Santa Cruz and to 
May Castleton, who sat at her window looking 
into her garden, one tropical morning—on 
just such a morning as that when with Cap- 
tain Belknap she had talked of the poor 
slave who wanted to go to Cuba. Months 
and seasons make no difference in Santa 
Cruz, and June is like December. She was 
thinking of Belknap, wondering that she had 
not heard of him or of Manuel, for no word 
had reached her of the disappearance of the 
captain. Horace had not known of the con- 
sultations with Counselor Federstahl or of the 
suggestions which had made Miss Castleton 
an important link in Captain Belknap’s dis- 
coveries. Therefore he had not written, and 
news comes slowly to Santa Cruz. 

May could hardly tell whether it was 
reality, or only a part of her dreaming, as she 
saw Manuel, wasted, old, and decrepit, com- 
ing toward her. He crept up one of the gar- 
den-avenues, and beckoned toher. She went 
to him ; he fell on his face at her feet. 

Through unexampled hardships and perils 
he had run away from the sugar-plantation, 
had reached Havana, and then, using the 
governor’s pass, had tried to find an Ameri- 
can ship in the harbor. Unfortunately, there 
was none at the moment. He had in his 
search run against Father Ambrosius, whom 
he recognized, and, with true instinct regard- 
ing him as the cause of all his woes, he had 
hastily retreated, and left Havana on one 
of the steamers coming back to Santa Cruz, 
where, working his passage, he reached St. 
Thomas and home easily. 

His hardships, and troubles, and fears, 
had told severely on him; for he was an old 
man, but he managed to give a very correct 
account of the conversation between Captain 
Belknap and St. John, and of his fears of foul 
play. 

May wrote a note immediately to Coun- 
selor Federstahl, detailing Manuel’s strange 

story. 
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The counselor, after consulting with Cap- 
tain Belknap at Christmas-time and seeing 
him off for Havana, had himself taken ship 
for Denmark. 

He was a Norseman, and loved the sea; 
so, instead of traveling by steam, he loved 
better to trust himself to Holus and Neptune, 
and went home in a sailing-vessel. This, go- 
ing and coming, had taken him two months 
on the water. When at Copenhagen, he had 
not seen newspapers which would reveal the 
story of the Calypso or the loss of her cap- 
tain. Therefore he was ignorant of both 
events. His first thought, then, in reading 
May’s note, was to look back through files of 
American and English papers, where he 
found the story of Captain Belknap’s disap- 
pearance. 

He then remembered the visit Father 
Ambrosius had paid him, the questions he 
had asked, and the interest he had shown in 
the fortunes of Julia Sinclair. 

He next paid a visit to Sir Matthew Mac- 
donald, and they together drove to see Mrs. 
Castleton. 

From this consultation May was excluded, 
much to her distress, and it did not make 
life more agreeable to her that it left Mrs. 
Castleton in a very agitated and preoccupied 
state of mind, from which she sank into a 
slow fever. 

Meantime Counselor Federstahl and Sir 
Matthew Macdonald declared their intention 
of going to Havana; for the latter, it was as 
remarkable a move as if one of his favorite 
constellations had changed its place in the 
heavens. He looked over his old papers, se- 
lected a few from the musty, yellow files that 
filled his alcoves, and departed. 

Poor May Castleton! the bronze face of 
Captain Belknap had remained clearly de- 
fined on her memory. She was profoundly 
interested in all that concerned him, but she 
was allowed to remain in ignorance of the 
unwonted activity and agitation which her 
note to Counselor Federstahl had invoked, 

Don Pedro de Santillo sat in his broad 
piazza, looking out upon his sugar-canes, when 
the two gentlemen from Santa Cruz were an- 
nounced to him. He was a grand old Span- 
iard, courtly and hospitable. The fate of Cap- 
tain Belknap, lost—murdered, perhaps—had 
afflicted him deeply, for a Spaniard’s sense of 
hospitality is Oriental, and he was in a meas- 
ure responsible, so he said to himself, for the 
unhappy gentleman’s fate. Therefore, when 
Counselor Federstahl announced the object of 
their visit, and the light thrown by Manuel’s 
story on the probable detention of the cap- 
tain, he was immediately aroused to action 
and to a determination to find and free the 
unlucky man. 

“ But,” said he, after an hour’s talk, “I 
have already paid half of Mrs. Sinclair’s for- 
tune to Father Ambrosius.” 

“Then that is irretrievably gone,” said 
the counselor ; “ enough if we can release the 
young man, and gain for her daughter the 
other half.” 

Sir Matthew Macdonald had been in the 
English army in his youth, and had served 
in Spain ; he knew the language, and he had 
with him a man who knew all languages, 
What language cannot a Dane speak? So 





that with the mingled shrewdness of his na- 
tive land, and his acquired learning and ac- 
complishment, the old secluded star-gazer 
made the most admirable of embassadors. 
He and Counselor Federstahl unlocked the 
doors of poor Belknap’s prison, and brought 
him back to life and light, where all the zeal, 
money, and influence of the United States had 
failed. 

It was in the hospitable house of Don 
Pedro that Belknap heard for the first time 
the romantic story whose elucidation had 
brought him such perilous consequences. 
Sir Matthew was the narrator, and he shall 
tell it here: 

“When Captain Charles Walsingham 
came to Santa Cruz, he fell in love, as every- 
body had done before him, with May Penell, 
the sweetest girl on the island, and the 
greatest heiress, and, after a flirtation of 
three weeks, he induced her to run away 
with him, to the great sorrow and anger of 
her father, who died almost immediately after. 

“The captain was married to May Pe- 
nell on the deck of the Miranda by the navy 
chaplain, and of that marriage, I am, with 
one exception, the only living witness. May 
Penell was only sixteen years of age at the 
time. After three years’ absence Mrs. Wal- 
singham returned to Santa Cruz without her 
husband, and it was reported that he was 
dead. She lived in great seclusion with her 
widowed mother, and time went on, burying 
her early flight and imprudent marriage ia 
obscurity and forgetfulness. 

“At twenty-two years of age she mar- 
ried Mr. Castleton, an English gentleman 
who had but just then arrived on the island, 
and emerged from her seclusion. 

“Every thing went happily with them 
until a dreadful moment arrived, of which I 
was apprised one night by a hurried note 
from Mrs. Castleton, saying that Manuel had 
had a contest with an unknowu man, who 
was watching her window, late at night—had 
severely wounded him, and on her going to 
visit the unconscious sufferer, she had recog- 
nized the features of her first husband, 
Charles Walsingham. I went immediately 
to her, found her of course in a dreadful 
state of agitation, and on going to the pavil- 
ion where the wounded man lay, I too rec- 
ognized the features of my early friend, her 
husband. 

“What were we to do? He died that 
night without recognizing me, in fact without 
regaining consciousness. Here was a trust- 
ing husband living, a woman guiltless of any 
intentional crime, and two or three innocent 
children. The secret was hers and mine 
alone. Charles Walsingham had ill-treated 
her, had deserted her, and had given her 
every reason to believe him dead. She had 
married in good faith another man. I took 
the guilt of secrecy on my own soul, and 
advised her to conceal the dreadful truth. 
She lost her health, grew melancholy. Mr. 
Castleton took her to Europe; she lived, re- 
turned, has passed the honored and respect- 
ed life you have seen—she and I alone 
knowing the horrible tragedy which had hung 
over her. But in those first years of her 
marriage to Walsingham, a daughter was 
born to her. 





“ Born here in this island of Cuba, whith. 
er Walsingham had brought her, it was his 
first act of cruelty to her to take away this 
daughter and to put ber in the care of his 
own mother, a Roman Catholic lady, living 
in Havana. For the difference of their faith 
was the first cause of separation between the 
husband and the wife. Walsingham was a 
bigoted Catholic, and he, after quarreling 
with his wife and deserting her, declared, by 
his will, that he never had been married to 
her, and that his daughter was illegitimate, 
This his mother believed, and, after a few 
years of care of the poor girl, sent her to the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, where she spent 
her entire youth, to emerge at seventeen, and, 
like her mother, to marry at that early age. 
She married a young Englishman named Sin- 
clair. 

“She had one friend, this otherwise friend- 
less girl. It was our hospitable host, Don 
Pedro de Santillo, who had married her aunt, 
Mrs. Walsingham’s only daughter. Don Pe. 
dro had never believed the story of the false 
marriage, and when, through iis wife, he in- 
herited the fortune of Mrs. Walsingham, he 
became the careful custodian of the rights 
of Mrs. Sinclair. She, too, had made an un- 


; happy marriage, and, following the fortunes 


of a disreputable and careless husband, her 
self ignorant of her rights, and finally be- 
coming a devotee, she died in New York, 
leaving, as you now know, one daughter, Ju- 
lia Sinclair, who is the granddaughter of Mrs. 
Castleton, the youthful niece of a youthful 
aunt, May Castleton. 

“Tt was to some curious instinct of affee- 
tion, some desire to see the woman whom 
he had so cruelly betrayed, deserted, and 
wronged, that Charles Walsingham owed his 
death. Had he lived, we cannot tell what 
misery he might have caused. Let us thank 
Heaven that Mrs. Castleton was spared it.” 

“She must now, however painful to her 
feelings, admit the claims of her granddaugb- 
ter to honorable descent,” said Counselor 
Federstahl. 

“Yes,” said Sir Matthew, sighing, “her 
time has come.” The gentlemen then bade 
adieu to Don Pedro de Santillo, the honorable 
old Castilian, who only had to regret that, 
reading what purported to be the last will and 
testament of Mrs, Sinclair, he had paid over 
a large sum of money to Father Ambrosius. 

With what feelings Captain Belknap re- 
traced his course through the Caribbean Sea 
can better be imagined than told. He had 
learned in the terrible solitude of his impris- 
onment that he loved May Castleton so well 
that he could never redeem his pledges to 
Julia Sinclair. He wrote her a manly letter 
and told her the whole truth, sending her, at 
the same time, the proofs of her mother's le 
gitimacy and of her own handsome fortune. 

And then, what position was he to take 
toward May Castleton? Did he not, in prov- 
ing Julia’s rights, take away from May what 
would be dearer than life? Why had Fate 
placed him in such a peculiar and most em- 
barrassing situation toward the woman he 
loved ? 

Yet, as he thought of these things, and 
as the feeling came over him that perbaps 
May did not love him, but perhaps had pre 
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ferred the beauty of Horace Heywood, he 
would look up to the flag which floated over 
his head, and he would remember how May 
had sung to him, and with what starry eyes 
she had sought him out as, amid the tropi- 
eal odors of that lovely Christmas-night, she 
sang to him our national hymn. 

Then a thought of deep regret would come 
over him as he remembered the sorrow he 
must bring to Mrs. Castleton, the eloquent 
old lady who had been so kind to him; but 
here he was spared all awkwardness and all 
ingratitude ; for, when the ship reached St. 
Thomas, they heard that Mrs, Castleton was 
dead. She had been dead several days, and 
Miss Castleton would see no one but Sir Mat- 
thew Macdonald. 

She had told her daughter her story, and 
had left her written statement for her grand- 
daughter. Of course, May Castleton had no 
legal rights if Julia Sinclair chose to deprive 
her of them, for she, and she alone, was the 
lawful heir to Mrs, Castleton’s property. Mr. 
Castleton, May’s brother, was, of course, 
deeply interested in this question. 

So poor Captain Belknap, who seemed to 
have become a sort of male Evangeline, al- 
ways approaching his love and never reaching 
her, had but one course to pursue. It was to 
go back to New York, see Julia Sinclair, gain 
her release of the Castleton estate, and re- 
turn again. He had the lover’s privilege of 
writing a letter, and that he did. Horace 
Heywood met him at the dock us the steam- 
er from Havana landed the captain again on 
his own shores, and relieved his mind with 
these words : 

“T have a secret to tell you, Belknap. I 
hove it will not be disagreeable to you. Ju- 
lia has consented to be mine! Your letter 
releasing her arrived just in time to prevent 
my writing out to you to ask it. Now she is 
waiting to embrace you as the dearest of 
brothers |” 

Julia did indeed throw herself into the 
arms of the man who had done so much for 
her. She knew very well now that, even if 
she had been a little in love with him, it 
was nothing to be ashamed of, for he was 
very worthy of it; and, since she had her 
handsome Horace to absorb the best and 
most romantic feelings of her heart, she was 
very proud of this more than brother, who 
had so chivalrously fought her battle. It 
was difficult to restrain her from giving all 
she possessed to the Castletons, it was so 
sweet to the lovely girl to think that some 
one lived in whose veins ran kindred blood 
to her own. 

So, with Mr. and Mrs. Horace Heywood, 
Belknap started once more for the Danish 
West Indies. His letter had not remained 
unanswered, and as a happy lover he again 
encountered the soft greeting of the trade- 
winds. Strangely enough, he found himself 
at St. Thomas on the 25th of December, the 
anniversary of his first visit. As he walked 
up the hill to see Counselor Federstahl, the 
curious events of the past year floated through 
his mind. There was Venus hanging over his 
head, as she had done a year before; he looked 
up and blessed her! 

He dined with the counselor, after spend- 
ing an hour in transacting the necessary busi- 





ness, by which the fortunes of the two ladies 
and Mr. Castleton were arranged, and then, 
shaking hands, uttered again the now well- 
remembered word, “ Welbekomer.” 

The little schooner was waiting for him 
to take him over to Santa Cruz; he trembled 
as he put his foot on deck, thinking of the 
strange, disastrous fortunes which had come 
between him and his love in the past year, 
but no more awaited him; soft breezes wafted 
him over, and he arrived at the well-remem- 
bered garden-spot just as the day was break- 
ing, for he and May had arranged that they 
should meet in the early morning, in memo- 
ry of that first ride together to Sir Matthew 
Macdonald’s. 

She came down to him, his dear young 
love—she whom he had seen so little, but 
whom he had remembered so fondly, “ ra- 
diant as the rosy-fingered Morning when she 
chose Orion.” 

They met on that shady veranda which 
looked into the garden, and it seemed to poor 
Belknap as if the gates of paradise had been 
opened to him. Even the deep mourning 
which she wore for her mother could not 
make her other than radiant to him. Those 
were the garments of the past, for him would 
be the blue of hope, the rose-color of love. 
Then they told all their hopes, doubts, fears, 
and they both owned, as lovers always do, that 
they had loved each other from the very first. 

At their quiet wedding, where only a few 
very intimate friends assisted, Horace again 
met his Danish beauties, and presented to 
them his wife. Miss Lingenbrod gave him 
one reproachful look out of her black eyes, 
then left him to the repentance and ignominy 
of matrimony ; a married beauty and flirt has 
many such stabs. 

Captain Belknap had no such" flattering 
farewells from the blue orbs of Miss Stridiron 
or Miss Feddersen. He was one of the men 
whom few women love, but whom one woman 
worships. 

The negroes, headed by Manuel, came 
trouping down the garden- walks singing a 
wild hymn of rejoicing; mingled in with it 
was a wail for “ poor dead mistress,” which 
brought the tears down all their cheeks. 
Fearing for the effect on May, Counselor 
Federstahl got up to make a speech, and re- 
counted the story of Captain Belknap’s first 
dinner with him, and his giving him the usual 
Danish salutation, ‘‘ Welbekomer!” and his 
fear that from the singular ill-fortune which 
had followed it it might have lost its pow- 
er, but, since he had heard from Captain Bel- 
knap that it had subsequently been crossed 
by the sinister benediction of Father Ambro- 
sius, he was convinced that the dear old word 
had not lost its power. He therefore now 
gave them all his own blessing, and with the 
feeling that but for the accidents which led 
to his bringing Captain Belknap to dine at 
Mrs. Castleton’s on Christmas-day, none of 
“this strange, eventful history” would have 
transpired, he believed that he had indeed 
uttered a prophetic word. 

He proposed, as a proof of their gratitude 
to Manuel for the faithful service he had 
done them in unraveling the net which had 
surrounded the captain, that he should be 
brought in and his health drunk. 











This was done, and, as the white hand of 
the bride fell on the dusky brow of the old 
slave, the whole company uttered the talis- 


manic word, ‘‘ Welbekomer !” 
M. E. W. §. 





PROFESSIONAL BLUNDERS. 





HERE are certain phenomena in public 
life which surprise us by their evenness 
and the regularity of their movements. When 
these regular events are broken in upon, and 
are disturbed, we are quick to notice the im- 
pelling cause, but we fail to be impressed 
with the wide field there is for more interrup- 
tions. We are quick enough to pass judg- 
ment upon railway officials whenever acci- 
dents occur, but the great wonder is, with 
our immense country and our traveling pub- 
lic, that bridges do not break, and locomo- 
tives run away, and steamboats explode, more 
frequently than they do. And this is just as 
true of public and of social life. 

It is a marvel that there are not more 
mistakes made in the presence of a miscel- 
laneous audience, when once we realize how 
easy a matter it is to spoil a lecture or con- 
cert or service by the irrelevant introduction 
of some ludicrous element. 

It is a great wonder, too, when we remem- 
ber their power, that little children when in 
company do not create more awkward scenes 
by lugging in of contraband subjects of con- 
versation. 

A story is told of a celebrated American 
preacher who was reproved by a friend be- 
cause he got off so many funny things from 
the pulpit. 

“ Really, now, my dear brother,” said the 
friend, ‘I cannot come to hear you any more 
until you promise me not to joke so!” 

“Well, my dear friend,” replied the 
preacher, “if you only knew how many such 
things came up to the surface which I didn’t 
get off, you would give me credit for the few 
which do slip out!” 

If, as it has been said, there is something 
sad in the sight of a large audience, there are 
times when it impresses the speaker rather 
with a sense of the ludicrous. People in lis- 
tening to a speaker try to put on their clev- 
erest look, as if they understood it all, and 
when the speaker himself has lost his sub- 
ject, nominative and verb, and feels that he 
is talking nonsense for the moment, the una- 
bashed attention and wise looks of his hear- 
ers are food for a side train of amusing reflec- 
tions. 

“What did you think of my sermon?” 
asked a clergyman of an intimate friend. 
“ Did you notice any thing singular about it 
when I was about half-way through, yester- 
day afternoon ?” 

He had lost all idea of his third point in 
an extemporaneous address, and was flounder- 
ing about like Milton’s Satan in the chaotic 
bog, trying to get on solid ground again. 

“ Well,” answered the friend, “ I thought 
something was wrong, but, as I was sure you 
could not lose yourself, I concluded I must 
have fallen asleep for a moment, and thus 
have lost the thread of the discourse.” 

The subject of “ Professional Blunders” 
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came up at a clerical dinner-company some | one of the heavy box-stools in the chancel, 
time ago, and the question went round to | and, placing his foot on this improvised ken- 


each as follows: “‘ Were you ever so placed 
in public in the performance of a service as 
to lose all sense of the solemnity of the occa- 
sion and be compelled to laugh in. spite of 
your more serious self?” 

The following are some of the answers, as 
revealing the hidden but unforgotten expe- 
riences of ministerial accidents. Case num- 
ber one was as follows: 

“T was holding a prayer- meeting in a 
Western town in the early days of my minis- 
try, and, as there was no one to raise the 
tune, I tried myself to do it. The hymn be- 
gan— 

* With hyssop purge thy servant, Lord, 
And so I clean shall be.’ 

My first attempt was a failure; when I tried 
tune number two I found it was a long metre; 
tune number three was another long metre, 
and as I had come to the end of my stock, I 
stood still for a few moments looking at the 
page. Thereupon an old woman stood up by 
the ‘door and spoke out in a shrill, piping 
voice: ‘You don’t seem to get on very well 
with hyssop ; suppose now you try some other 
yard!’ What could I do but burst out with 
the all- conquering laugh, or die if I sup- 
pressed it?” 

Here was case number two: 

“TI was conducting the funeral of a pa- 
rishioner, and, supposing that the choir was 
present, gave out a hymn. No response 
came, As there was no one to raise the 
tune, I boldly essayed to do it. But, to my 
horror, I found it was too short for the 
words ; no one could follow me in my length- 
ening-out process, so I had it all my own 
way, and sang it as a solo. WhenI came to 
verse number two, I thought for a long time, 
and then, feeling sure that I was right this 
time, pitched the tune, but it was so high I 
could not pretend to follow it, and left it for 
two or three volunteer ladies to carry on as 
best they could. But, to my dismay, I found 
that even this would not do: it was a long- 
metre tune to a common-metre hymn, and it 
came to an ignominious close at the end of 
the second line. The words were solemn, the 
occasion was solemn, I felt for the mourners, 
I felt for myself, but, wanting to be brave 
and prevail over the difficulty, I stood a mo- 
ment and then struck up again. This time I 
was down in the very depths in my effort not 
to pitch it too high, and again I was on a 
long metre, which I could not make short 
enough for the hymn. Do what I would, I 
could not tuck it in, and the hymn— 


* Hear what the voice from Heaven declares | ’— 


is forever ruined for me. No wonder that 
family never wanted to have Dr. —— at the 
funeral of any of their friends.” 

Case No. 3 was that of a very solemn 
clergyman and his assistant, who were dis- 
turbed in their chancel by a miserable-look- 
ing street-cat, which had come in in some 
unknown way, and was rubbing itself up 
against their legs, me-ow-ing piteously. The 
rector beckoned to the assistant to put the 
cat out, which he did, but in a few moments 
she was back again. Upon this the very 


nel, gave out the hymn beginning— 
“ A charge to keep I have.” 


The fourth case mentioned was that of a 
Western missionary who was holding service 
for the first time in a frontier town. A large 
congregation had gathered in the primitive 
court-room, and the young itinerant was just 
about to announce his text, when a tall man, 
who had been playing the melodeon for the 
extemporized choir, pitched back his chair 
on its hind-legs on the clerk’s stand, imme- 
diately in front of the judge’s bench, and, 
putting his hands in his pockets, fell back- 
ward, and went completely over. As he was 
directly in front of the preacher, his long legs, 
in going over, knocked down the cushion 
which had been placed on the preacher’s 
stand, and scattered the loose notes in every 
direction. The congregation broke out in 
one roar of laughter, mingled with whistles 
and cat-calls, and cries of “ Go it, William!” 
“ Heigh-ho, tumble-bug!” “Tumbler-pigeon !” 
“Set them up again!” “ Double score!” and 
other such terms never before heard in a 
house of worship. The house got into one 
of those convulsive spasms of laughter which 
are remittent in their nature, and come on 
again at successive intervals. Every few 
moments the thought of the performance 
would come back again, and there would be 
a new outburst. 

All this time the disconcerted young 
minister stood with his back to the audience, 
looking out of a window, and, like the dying 
dolphin, turning all shades of color, and go- 
ing through an assortment of experiences— 
ashamed, provoked, amused, and disgusted, 
each in furn. Finally he said, “Now we 
have all had our laugh out, let us sing a 
hymn, and then go on with the sermon,” and 
the crowd, like a tired child, sleepy and ready 
for a lullaby, was at last quiet once more. 

A venerable professor who was present 
at this “experience meeting” related his 
ordeal of humor as follows: “ Rev. Dr. 
was invited to preach before the young in the 
central meeting-house of the town. Two of 
the young ladies’ boarding-schools, and the 
boys of the academy, were present. It was 
an audienee ready for any thing to amuse 
them. 

“ Just as the preacher announced his text 
a fluttering was heard in the window, and in 
walked a large black hen. With that pecul- 
iar hen-like walk, in which the stretched-out 
head and neck keep time to the movement 
of the feet, she advanced to the side of the 
minister, and, unmindful of the audience, 
peered over the open pulpit-platform down 
on to the pews below. Unabashed by that 
sea of faces, she seemed to be looking about 
for some place in which to lay an egg. The 
preacher looked at her; the boys and girls, 
dying to seizé the opportunity, and make a 
scene in church, cast their eyes upon her 
longingly. The entire church was still when 
the Rev. Dr. —— said to me, as I was sitting 
in the front pew, ‘ Professor P——, will you 
remove that bird ?’ 

“If he had asked me to storm a battery, 





solemn rector placed the poor creature under ; I would have been as willing as I was then 





to risk the failure of catching that hen. But, 
with a solemn face and stately step, as if | 
was about to give out the alms-boxes, [ 
walked up to the ‘bird,’ and in an instant 
of silence, the like of which I never experi. 
enced before, I caught the hen and disap. 
peared into the vestry-room. But to this 
day I ask myself the question of the other 
side of the issue, ‘Suppose you had failed to 
catch that hen, what would you bave done ?’” 

The last experience mentioned was that 
of a clergyman at his first baptism of infants, 
He was then very young in years, and had 
never before held a baby that ‘he could re. 
member of, much less hold a baby and a 
book in the presence of a church full of peo. 
ple. The first infant given into his arms was 
a big, squirming boy of thirteen months, who 
immediately began to corkscrew his way 
through clothes and wrappings. The minis- 
ter held on bravely, but in a few moments 
the child’s face disappeared in the wraps, 
and his dangling legs beneath were worming 
their way to the floor. Seized with the hor. 
rible impression that the child was tunneling 
his way through his clothes, and would soon 
be on the floor in a state of nature, he 
clutched the clothes violently by the sash- 
band, and, straddling the child upon the 
chancel-rail, said to the mother, “If you 
don’t hold that baby he will certainly be 
through his clothes, and I shall have nothing 
left but the dress to baptize.” 

There are many causes for these profes- 
sional blunders, though sometimes they come 
out of an apparently clear sky. Absent- 
mindedness is one of these causes. 

A lady in a certain church not long ago 
destroyed the devotion of 4 portion of the 
congregation by sitting in a front pew in 
summer-time with a child’s doll stuffed in 
her skirts in the place of the conventional 
bustle. There were the head and arms ap- 
pealing to the congregation for deliverance, 
and the lady, all the while, was singing like 
an unconscious angel. 

An instance of clerical absent-mindedness 
which we know to be true is as follows: An 
Irish minister was invited to baptize a friend’s 
child, which he did, omitting altogether, how- 
ever, to place any water upon its head. The 
parent took the bowl and presented it to the 
minister, but he declined it. Thereupon the 
father took the water a second time, and in- 
sisted upon his taking it. The bewildered 
clergyman held the bowl for a moment, and 
then said: “I had a glass of water before I 
came into church, but, so long as you insist 
on my drinking this, I will do it, though I 
assure you I am not at all thirsty.” And he 
actually drank the water from the baptismal 
bowl! 

Ignorance of the true situation is another 
cause of professional mistakes. It is a safe 
rule in traveling to expect everybody, to do 
as other people do, and to take nothing for 
granted until first we find out definitely the 
simple facts of the case for ourselves. And 
there are good rules in other matters. Some 
time ago, in a large Roman Catholic church, 
a funeral was appointed to be held at one 
o’clock. It was a grave-digger and assistant 
sexton, who had fallen into drinking-habits, 
who was to be buried. The priest who was 
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to conduct this particular funeral was half an 
hour late, and, on arriving at the church and 
seeing the funeral-procession waiting for bim, 
went on at once with the service. As there 
were supposed to be many of the old grave- 
digger’s friends present, the priest thought it 
a good opportunity to speak kindly of the de- 
ceased, and point a moral from his sad end- 
ing. So he began as follows: 

“This man, my friends, whom we are 
about to bury, though addicted to a great 
and common vice, was in every other respect 
a true man.” 

“Father Melaylee,” whispered an Irish- 
man, “ let me spake a word to ye’s.” 

“No,” replied the priest, “I will not be 
interrupted. I know this poor man’s faults 
before me, but he was a true man in spite of 
his failing.” 

“ Father Melaylee,” groaned out two of 
the pall-bearers, “just listen to us; please, 
Father Melaylee, only a word, your river- 
ince !”’ 

“No,” said the indignant priest, “I will 
not yield for one moment. As I was saying, 
this poor man before me was a—” 

“Father Melaylee,” cried out the irre- 
pressible mourner, “the t’other priest has 
buried the grave-digger half an hour ago; 
this one’s a woman we're burying, sure, and 
it’s Tim Lanagan’s wife we’ve got here!” 

Professional blunders are also quite a 
wonder. When we come to think about 
them it is passing strange there are so few 
of them in a community which is generally 
lying in ebullient mischief. Every college 
has its Talmud full of past traditions and 
wonderful reminiscences of the naughty pa- 
triarchs of the old college-world upon whom 
the floods of administrative discipline came 
and swept them all away. 

Every college-man has his measuring-line 
filled with the feet and inches of a past expe- 
rience, which, under the impulse of memory 
and the company of old classmates, can be 
unrolled to any length. Therefore, upon this 
common field we will not enter. 

But the side-schools which lead into the 
various professions are not so well known, 
and perhaps a string of theological mistakes 
are as striking a bundle of queer fish as we 
can fiad in any other line. It is a great mis- 
take to imagine that, because theology is a 
solemn study and the ministry a grave work, 
there are no opportunities afforded for the 
sheet-lightning of humor. On the contrary, 
the very seriousness of the work itself offers 
a striking background for the ludicrous ele- 
ment to be conspicuous in. 

In a certain divinity-school in this coun- 
try a professor was trying to get a student 
to define the Sabellian conception of the 
Trinity. The man was new to the ways of 
the professor, and was a little flustered by 
the presence of some clerical magnates who 
had come to witness the examination. 

“Now, Mr. ,” said the professor, 
“let us try to understand this matter. Sup- 
pose, in some town, an individual was major 
of a battalion, cashier of a bank, and elder in 
achureh. When you thought of him in his 
military capacity, you would say Mr. Jones, 
the major; when you thought and spoke of 
him in business matters, you would say Mr. 


+ 
Jones, the cashier; and when you had ref- 
erence to his church-relationship, you would 
say Elder Jones. Now, does this illustra- 
tion help us to understand the doctrine of 
the Trinity, or is it wrong in any particu- 
lar?” 

“It is exactly right, professor,” replied 
the delighted student. “ Nothing could make 
plainer the abstruse doctrine of the nature 
of the Trinity than such an illustration. It 
makes this otherwise mysterious subject as 
clear as the daylight, and answers every diffi- 
culty contained in it!” 

“ Well, sir,” answered the professor, “ this 
settles the matter as far as you are concerned. 
These gentlemen present, of course, cannot 
consent to sign your papers while you are a 
professed Sabellian in your theology. I warn 
you, sir, against your erroneous views, which 
are leading you into the direst error! The 
next candidate may explain this subject.” 

Another student, upon a similar occasion, 
defined “ semi-Pelagianism” as “that de- 
lightful mean between the immature Pela- 
gius and the over-developed Augustine.” 

The scenes at theological examinations 
are sometimes rendered ludicrous by the as- 
sumed air of technical exactness on the part 
of examiners. Frequently, very pious but 
unlearned clerical examiners have been no- 
ticed with their Hebrew Bible upside down, 
and their finger wisely placed on the last 
chapter of Malachi, which, in their mistake, 
they have imagined to be the first book of 
Genesis ! 

One of these gentlemen, at last, after hav- 
ing his place found for him, was invited to 
ask the student under examination some 
questions in Hebrew. Forgetting every thing 
he had ever learned, with the exception of a 
few of the names of the vowel-points, the 
following conversation ensued : 

“You observe the sixth line?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Do you notice the fourth word in that 
line?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Very good. Now, sir, do you observe 
the third letter in that fourth word of the 
sixth line ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“You do observe it, you say?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Very well indeed, sir. Now, can you 
tell me the name of that small dot in the 
middle of that third letter in the fourth word 
of the sixth line ?” 

“Yes, sir; it is called Dagesh forte.” 

“That is very satisfactory,” said the 
clergyman. “After so thorough an exami- 
nation, I have nothing more to add.” 

And that student was dying to turn the 
guns on his questioner, and ask him some- 
thing in return that would have shown he 
had been firing a blank-cartridge. 

The sheerest case of incompetence in the 
matter of linguistic examination that well 
could happen before a board was the follow- 
ing: 

A converted German Jew was seeking ad- 
mission to the ministry of a Protestant 
church, and was examined in Hebrew by a 
trio of clergymen who had forgotten their 





seminary days, and with them their little 








stock of the Oriental languages. They had 
come to the same conclusion the poet had in 
mind when he said that 


“. . .. Hebrew roots are found 
To flourish best in barren ground.” 


One of the examiners asked the candidate 
to read the sixth psalm. 

Being something of a wag, the whilom 
Jew recited very rapidly in the Hebrew the 
supposed portion, 

“That is very correct,” said one of the 
examiners ; “ that will do for the Hebrew.” 

“ Nonsense!” answered the Jew; “I have 
been repeating the one hundred and thirty- 
sixth psalm, and none of you knew it.” 

But we remember a case which is even 
equal to this one in its outside grandeur and 
its inward plainness. 

It is a striking instance of the simple way 
in which professional thunder is made when 
once you are familiar with the doings behind 
the scenes : 

A young gentleman who was studying for 
the ministry had never completed his college 
course, and, before his final examination, it 
was necessary that two clergymen should ex- 
amine him on mental and moral philosophy 
and on physics. This examination was de- 
signed to take the place of a college diploma. 
The examining ministers were appointed, and, 
as they were well-known friends of the can- 
didate, and the day was very hot, form was 
dispensed with, coats were taken off, pipes 
were lighted, and the following scene oc- 
curred : 

Examiner No, 1. “ Well, Harry, now for 
this examination. First comes mental phi- 
losophy. What do you understand by men- 
tal philosophy ? ” 

Harry. “ The philosophy of the mind and 
its workings,” 

Examiner No. 1. “ Very good.—Brother 
B.” (this to the other examiner), “have you 
any questions to ask ?” 

Brother B. “ No, I think not.” 

Examiner No. 1. “ Well, this will do for 
mental philosophy. Now, Brother B., you 
must conduct the examination. on moral phi- 
losophy.” 

Brother B. “ Very well.—Harry, what do 
you consider as the root of all Christian mor- 
als?” 

Harry. “I suppose it is the revealed will 
of God.” 

Brother B. “Yes. That is very good.— 
Brother ©.” (this to Examiner No. 1), “ have 
you any other questions to ask ? ” 

Examiner No, 1. “No.” 

Brother B. “ Well, then, we come to phys- 
I will let you conduct this.” 

Examiner No. 1. “ By physics we mean 

the philosophy of the physical world. We 

have only time to go into one department. 

We will take up the subject of hydraulics.— 

Well, Harry, what is a pump ?” 

Harry. “ An instrument for drawing wa- 

” 

Examiner No. 1. “ Quite right; but how 

does it work ?” 

Harry. “‘ You push the handle down, you 
know.” 

Examiner No. 1. “Yes; you push the 
handle down, and then you lift it, and then 
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you push it down again. But how does that 
make the water come ?” 

Harry. “It draws the water up by suc- 
tion.” 

Examiner No. 1. “ Yes; by suction. Can 
you give any Latin motto to show how the 
water rushes in to fill the empty place left by 
the water?” 

Harry. “‘Natara abhorruit vacuum.’ ” 

Examiner No. 1. “Yes. Now translate 
this Latin expression.” 

Harry. “‘ Nature abhors a vacuum, 

Examiner No. 1. “ Very good.—Brother 
B., have you any further questions to ask?” 

Brother B. “No, I think not.” 

Examiner No. 1. “Very well, then.— 
Now, Harry, consider that you stand on the 
same footing with those who have a college 
diploma, since you have passed this examina- 
tion in mental, moral, and physical philoso- 
phy. That will do for to-day.” [Hxreunt 
omnes. | 

Perhaps, too, this will do for the present 
for us, and perhaps we may return again to 
this subject of Professional Blunders. 


,” 


THE OMNIPOTENT 
SHILLING. 





UR Anglo-Saxon kinsmen beyond the 
sea are very fond of harping on the 
American passion for the almighty dol- 
lar; unmindful or unconscious that it is 
quite equaled, if not exceeded, by their love 
of the omnipotent shilling. They who have 
spent any time in England must have learned 
that the shilling is much more of a power 
there than the dollar is here. It will accom- 
plish on the other side what a dollar, though 
four times its value, will not begin to accom- 
plish on this. A stranger is apt to think that 
there are few classes in England so exalted 
as to be beyond the acceptance of a shilling ; 
and, when he has ceased to be a stranger, he 
is almost sure of it. 
In the United States, persons that take 
douceurs or gratuities are usually in a servile 
capacity, and nearly always foreigners; the 


native having a pride that will seldom allow | 


him to receive money for discharging his 
duty or rendering a courtesy. In England, 
no such nicety is observed. If you find any 
one over there who refuses to have his palm 
erossed with silver—a circumstance altogeth- 
er improbable—ten to one, he is not to the 
manor born, In willingness to take money, 
wherever, whenever, or by whomsoever of- 
fered, the average Englishman is, in spirit at 
least, uniformly a servant. He is not only 
willing, he is anxious, energetic, resolute, to 
take it; he expects it ; he counts on it ; he feels 
agurieved if he fails to get it, although he has 
done nothing to earn or entitle him to it. 
Where the line is drawn in England it is im- 
possible to say. I once put the question to one 
of my countrymen who had passed much of 
his life there, and he frankly confessed his in- 
ability to answer. “ I have discovered a few in- 
dividuals,” he added, “ but I have never found 
a class that were not on the lookout for fees.” 

Here you may be confident that any de- 
cently-dressed American, or any foreigner, 














not of the menial sort, will reject a gratuity; | compensation for his kindness in doing his 


the former almost certainly with something 
like resentment. 

I remember a Londoner’s telling me that, on 
coming to this country, he had several times 
offended Americans by his desire to “tip” 
them; that they nearly threw the money in 
his face, and assured him they were gentle- 
men. “And they weren’t any thing of the 
sort, either, you know,” he continued, “ for 
they were very seedy, and I dare say hadn’t 
a guinea to bless themselves with. You 
Americans are an awfully funny lot, now, 
aren’t you, though ?” 

To my remark that we thought the poor- 
er we were the more right we had to be 
proud, he looked perplexed, and murmured : 
“Yes, yes; Americans are deucedly rum.” 

No doubt it is as difficult for our cisat- 
lantic cousins to understand why we shouldn’t 
take money as for us to understand why they 
should take it on the slightest or even with- 
out pretext of service. The reason is plain 
enough ; but the thing at issue is a compari- 
son between the almighty dollar and the om- 
nipotent shilling. They are so voluble about 
the former that we may well be excused for 
reference to the latter. 

Tipping, as it is called over there, has 
become so much a habit that everybody falls 
in with it. The English, as a rule, do this 
or that thing because other Englishmen do 
it. They follow established custom blindly, 
unquestioningly ; believing that custom rests 
on some divine right, like that of a king to a 
crown, or ofa man to be a fool, if he so chooses. 
A good number of Britons, especially just 


| now, are opposed to this perpetual and cause- 


less tipping; for it has so increased of late 
as to be a serious annoyance to all, anda 
grievous expense to many. Comparatively 
few Americans have any adequate idea of its 
extent, and depth, and strength. They must 
stay on British soil a while to learn how firm- 
ly it has taken root. 

Very recently I was told, in England, that 
the present Duke of Wellington, having ac- 
cepted an invitation of the queen to spend a 
few days at Windsor Castle, offered, on his 
departure, a sovereign to each of the ser- 
vants who had waited on him during his 
visit. The royal flunkies elevated their in- 
solent proboscides, and said, “We don’t take 
gold ;” meaning thereby that, as the Bank of 
England issues no notes of a denomination 
less than five pounds, that was the smallest 
amount they would condescend to accept; 
whereupon the duke, it is said, went home 
and placed in each of his guest-chambers a 
printed notice that none of his guests should, 
under any circumstances, fee his servants, 
and that if they did so they would incur his 
serious displeasure. 

This may sound strangely to persons una- 
ware that, from time immemorial, it has been 
the custom in Britain for guests to fee the 
domestics of the gentleman or lady whose 
hospitality they enjoy. This would be a 
breach of etiquette that would hardly be par- 
doned here; for it would be an intimation 
that the servants of your host were not prop- 
erly paid. In England, the breach of etiquette 
consists, or has consisted, in not recognizing 
the claims of every visible flunky to liberal 














master or mistress’s bidding. If you accept 
an invitation of a friend to breakfast or din. 
ner in Manchester, Liverpool, or London, 
John Thomas will think extremely ill of you 
unless you give him a crown or half-crown at 
your departure, by way of showing your ap- 
preciation of what he has not done for you, 
What the queen—by court etiquette the first 
lady of the land—tolerates, and even sanc-. 
tions, the nobility and gentry, and even the 
plainest citizens, must subscribe to. ence 
tipping the servants of your host is not only 
the habit, but the fashion ; and the combina- 
tion is irresistible. 

One would think that the effort of the 
Duke of Wellington (not because of the 
name he bears, but of his rank) to break up 
this custom might succeed. I gravely doubt 
if it will. I hear, indeed, that it has had no 
perceptible effect. Tipping would seem to 
be a part of the British Constitution, were 


| not the Constitution in a chronic state of 


imminent peril, according to the politicians, 
while tipping is in no danger of disturbance 
whatever. Certainly it shows no symptom 


| of yielding a jot, nor*will it, in all probability, 


for the very reason that it ought to have been 
extinguished long since. 

The sturdiest endeavors to suppress tip- 
ping have heretofore been made in England 
without the smallest result. A few years ago 
all the railways combined to crush it. The 
managers and directors held meetings, and 
determined that they would discharge every 
and all of their employés who should, on any 
pretense or for any reason, accept a gratuity 
from a passenger. It was believed at first 
that the codperation of these vast corporations 
to that end would abate the nuisance. Fora 
while it was mitigated; but ere long it was 
as bad as ever, and for two or three years 
past it has been steadily increasing. You 
still see notices in the railway-stations that 
the servants of the companies are forbidden 
to receive gratuities ; and yet your own eyes 
tell you that travelers regularly pay the por- 
ters, guards, everybody they come into con- 
tact with, capable of adding to their con- 
venience or comfort. The porter’s duty is to 
handle luggage ; he is hired for that purpose 
alone; but he hardly ever performs his duty 
without pay from the passenger to whom the 
luggage belongs. The fee is not large—a few 
pence, often a shilling—but it amounts to a 
good deal, because it is given every time the 
baggage is touched. You do not pay one 
man only— you pay him who takes your 
wraps, bundles, or trunks, from the carriage; 
you pay him who has the baggage weighed, 
and you pay him who puts it in the van 
and assumes to look after it. This in- 
volves an expenditure of one shilling and six- 
pence to three shillings, and is to be under- 
gone, even though your journey be but a few 
miles. I have known passengers going from 
Liverpool to London—a distance of two hun- 
dred miles—and stopping en route, to pay 
nearly a pound to the railway-employés for 
doing what the company expressly hired them 
to do. 

It is common to say that on English rail- 
ways a judicious use of the shilling will se 
cure every thing that is to be secured, and 
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the saying is substantially true. If two per- 
sons are traveling together, and wish to have 
a coach to themselves, they have merely to 
intimate as much to the guard and put a 
piece of silver in his hand, and the thing is 
accomplished. If you are going from London 
to Edinburgh, or intend to take any other 
night-ride, you can have a coach alone by 
paying the proper fee. In this way you can 
enter a second-class compartment, which has 
no divisions of seat, stretch out at full length, 
wrap yourself in rug and shawl, and get a 
good night’s rest. Before sleeping-coaches 
were introduced into Europe, all experienced 
travelers chose such method. 

I understand matters have gone’ so far 
that persons often buy second, even third- 
class tickets, and obtain first-class accommo- 
dations by bribing the guard of the train. 
The bribe is much less than the regular 
tariff, hence its economy and liberal employ- 
ment. 

Railway-attachés seldom if ever ask for 
gratuities openly. But they do negatively, 
and in a manner difficult to resist. Positive 
demand is wellnigh superfluous, so well set- 
tled is the custom, so fixed the price, so per- 
fect the silent understanding between the pa- 
tron and the client. This methodic, whole- 
sale tipping has not been introduced by for- 
eigners or strangers, who in the beginning are 
wholly unacquainted with it, but by the native 
and resident population, and is sustained and 
strengthened by them. Why do they practise 
it? Do they like to pay twice for the same 
thing? Notatall. They practise it partial- 
ly because they deem it essential to conven- 
ience and comfort, but mainly because others 
practise it. As true Englishmen they must 
follow in the lead of their fellows: they have 
not the moral courage to depart from popular 
usage. They all acknowledge it to be wrong 
in principle ; that it is a serious tax on the 
purse ; that a great many feel obliged to pay 
fees when they can’t afford to; and still they 
continue the habit, defending themselves by 
asking, “‘ How are we to get rid of it?” It 
ought to be broken up, they admit; but no- 
body is willing to make a move to that end. 

The charge of service in European hotels 
was originally made to prevent servants from 
importuning travelers ; in other words, to de- 
prive them of any excuse for begging for fees 
after the regular bill had been paid. To a 
certain extent this has been effective on the 
Continent, though it is wholly inoperative in 
Britain. In England, especially servants ex- 
pect fees, and ask for them with their whole ex- 
pression, quite as much as before service was 
aregular charge. If questioned, they say— 
no doubt truly—that they do not get the ser- 
Vice, and by a queer logic reason that, be- 
cause the inn-keeper deceives or imposes 
upon his patrons, the patrons should in turn 
be imposed upon by his servants. Nearly all 
Englishmen pay the proprietor for service, 
and pay it over again to the servants. They 
declare it a licensed extortion; but then eve- 
tybody does it, you know, and they hate to 
be odd—another way of saying they fear to 
be thought mean. They haye fully as. great 
timidity on this subject as we financially-sen- 
sitive Americans ourselves. In London and 
other large English cities service has crept 





into the restaurants. At breakfast, or lunch- 
eon, or dinner, you pay sixpence for service 
in the bill, and sixpence—frequently a shil- 
ling—to the waiter who brings you the bill! 

In the United States we think the obliga- 
tion, if any, is on the side of the person re- 
ceiving money. The English seem to think 
the obligation rests with him who pays. 
Thousands of gratuities are given every day 
in England for no better reason than because 
the English find somebody kind enough to 
take their shillings. They often tip a flunky 
who has done absolutely nothing ; whom, in- 
deed, they have not seen until he condescends 
to accept their cash. Not infrequently they 
pay service three times—I confess my own 
guilt in this—by giving it at the inn where 
they may not take their meals (service is al- 
ways charged without any reference to its 
renderings); by giving it to the restaurant 
where they eat ; and by giving it to the wait- 
er who has served them. The nuisance is 
growing so rapidly that the time may not be 
distant when all respectable persons will be 
expected to pay six times for one service. 

Marvelous is the potency of a shilling, or 
its multiplication, everywhere in England. 
You need have no apprehension of offending 
any Briton by the presentation of silver. 
Some may not take silver ; but they will take 
gold, and, if not gold, they must be pervious 
to bank-notes. Occasionally you may blun- 
der, as an American is reputed to have done 
when the wife of his Oxford friend kissed 
him on his departure for the Continent, and 
he rewarded her with a glittering sovereign. 
This, however, lacks confirmation. 

People in the street, policemen at the cor- 
ners, ushers at the theatres, tradesmen, cus- 
todians of all sorts, subordinates, and super- 
intendents—men, women, and children—scan 
your face for a shilling, and are uneasy until 
they clutch it. The British are a sterling 
people in more than one sense. They may 
not care for their pound of flesh; but they 
insist on the pound that is composed of twen- 
ty shillings of silver. 

The English policeman is generally oblig- 
ing, but how much of his obligingness is due 
to his scent of remuneration it is needless to 
inquire. He rarely asks in words for money, 
but he will receive it with amazing alacrity. 
He is always prepared to take any thing, 
from a sixpence to a sovereign, ever so many 
times duplicated. Entrance to more than 
half the places in London, where an order is 
supposed to be indispensable for admission, 
can easily be had by “ tipping a bobby.” To 
the House of Peers, for example, where noth- 
ing less than the autograph of one of the 
lords, spiritual or temporal, is said to secure 
ingress, half a crown to a policeman has been 
for years the regulated price. The same or 
less will serve for closed palaces, historic 
houses, art-galleries, or curious collections. 
When in England, never be intimidated by 
shut doors and flaring notices of inaccessible- 
ness. Seek a policeman and produce your 
shilling. These will prove your “ open sesa- 
me.” If you see avast crowd before you 
anywhere, and you fancy you are not going 
to get in, appeal to a policeman with silver, 
and straightway you will have precedence. 

Never despair of any thing in England 





while you can call a policeman and command 
a shilling. 

Show-places like Eton Hall, Blenheim, 
Warwick Castle, Chatsworth, can be seen for 
a pecuniary consideration. The opulent no- 
blemen who own them are very kind to open 
them to the public, but visitors must fee the 
servants, The noblemen are not rich enough 
to render the gratuity unnecessary. No Eng- 
lishman could be so rich as that. Such afflu- 
ence is not to be measured by British money. 

I remember, years ago, when I first visit- 
ed the Bodleian Library. After I had been 
through it, notwithstanding a well-dressed, 
intelligent man, who had opened two or three 
doors, kept suspiciously near me, I hesitated 
to offer him any thing. I thought books re- 
fine the mind; the very presence of immor- 
tal works softens, broadens, spiritualizes. 
Men privileged to breathe this atmosphere 
must be lifted above pecuniary considera- 
tion. Still, the fellow was at my elbow, and 
his every feature resembled a financial point 
of interrogation. Waveringly I placed a 
shilling in his hand. He glanced at it, and 
seemed surprised. I turned crimson, and 
begged bis pardon. I blushed again—the sec- 
ond time for him—as he said, “ Couldn’t 
you make it half a crown, sir?” 

Since then I have learned England and 
the English better. 

The persuasive power of the shilling in 
England has its advantages, particularly for 
strangers and tourists whose time is limited. 
It unlocks doors, removes difficulties, cuts 
red tape, reduces friction. But it has its 
disadvantages, also, notably for the English 
themselves. Willingness to take money for 
aught but honest work is a bad sign. It 
mars manliness, impairs independence, dulls 
sensibility, integrity, honor. It is one of 
the many inconsistencies of British charac- 
ter; contradicts much of its sterling worth. 
We frankly confess that we pursue the al- 
mighty dollar too ardently. It is the mote 
in the American eye. But until the English 
have cast the beam of the omnipotent shil- 
ling from their own, they should extend to 
us the charity of silence. 


Junius Henri Browne. 
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NOTES FROM A JOURNAL OF TRAVEL. 
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June 15th.—Before daylight this morning 
we got under way, the Indians all mani- 
festing great dissatisfaction, and protesting 
against going farther. They discover, very 
suddenly, that they have ailments of various 
kinds, pleading sore hands and feet from ex- 
posure to sun and water, though they have 
known nothing else all their lives. One old 
fellow is pitiable to see. “He is in such ter- 
ror of the Campas that you can actually see 
him trembling as he stands out in bold re- 
lief as popero of one of the canoes. Many 
years ago he was one of a party under the 
leadership of a priest, who attempted to re- 
enter the Campa country. They were at- 
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tacked by the Indians; and this old fellow 
and one other were the only ones so fortu- 
nate as to escape alive, he bringing away a 
Campa arrow in his body, the scar of which 
is now plainly visible. 

At ten a. M. we arrived at the head of 
canoe-navigation on the Pichis, in latitude 
10° 22’ 55” south ; longitude, 74° 49’ west of 
Greenwich ; elevation above sea-level, 213.359 
metres; distance from the Brazilian frontier 
at the mouth of the river Yavari, thirteen bun- 
dred and fifty-six miles, and from the mouth of 
the Amazon (following the course of the river), 
thirty-five hundred miles ; and, in a direct line, 
only oue hundred and ninety miles from the 
Pacific coast. The river here was so rapid 
and shallow that it was necessary for the men 
to get out and haul the canoes up over the 
rocks. Among these rocks we found numer- 
ous specimens of coral and sea-shell; and 
just ahead of us loomed up the eastern 
spurs of the Andes. As the canoes could 
float po farther, this terminated our explora- 
tion of this river. We named this point 
Port Tucker, in honor of the chief of the 
expedition, and determined to remain here 
until the next day, before starting on our 
downward voyage. The average current of 
the river Pichis we determined to be two and 
one-fifth miles per hour. This average seems 
to be small for a rapid stream ; but the diffi- 
culty in ascending arose from the fact that 
there were beds of round stones and gravel 
at intervals of every two or three miles, over 
which flowed a very rapid current, and be- 
tween which a comparatively slow one inter- 
vened, thus making the above average. 

June 16th.—When we awoke this morn- 
ing we could hardly recognize our Indians. 
During the night they had all painted; some 
to protect themselves from the effects of the 
sun and water, and some to protect them- 
selves from the Campas. The manner of 
painting to keep off the Campas was very 
simple. It consisted ina streak of blue vege- 
table paint, passing through the mouth and 
terminating at the ears, thus giving the wear- 
er the appearance of having a bridle-bit in 
his mouth. I do not know wherein consist- 
ed the charm, but it was firmly believed by 
those who had thus painted themselves that 
they could not be struck by a Campa arrow. 
At half-past seven a.m. we embarked, and, 
much to the joy of our Indians, commenced 
the descent of the river. 

In a short time we were borne by the 
swift current down to the confluence of the 
Herrera-yacu, where we stopped to breakfast 
and to verify observations. We found the 
presents, which we had left here for the In- 
dians, untouched; and this our Indians re- 
garded as ratberabad sign. Here we cleared 
for action, and made every thing ready, as 
we had to pass the outpost settlement. The 
current was strong, and we went at the rate 
of four or five knots per hour. When we 
neared the point where we expected the In- 
dians, we heard a tambour in the woods, and 
knew that they were astir. Here there were 
rapids in the river, and the foremost canoe 
went aground. It was impossible to stop, 
and one by one each canoe shot past like an 
arrow. The Indians of the grounded canoe 
knew that their salvation depended upon 








getting her off; so, in a second, they were 
overboard and at work. They got it off, 
however, so as to come in just behind the 
rear-guard canoe. We continued our voy- 
age, nothing more of interest occurring; and 
in one day, going down-stream, we accom- 
plished what it had taken three days to do 
in ascending. Why we were not attacked we 
cannot understand. We heard the Indians 
in the bushes, saw their tracks, and saw 
where their balsas had been moored within 
the last duy or two. We supposed, how- 
ever, that it was because we did not remain 
long enough for them to collect in sufficient 
numbers; for numerically we made quite a 
show. 

June 18th.—At two P. M., yesterday, we 
reached the mouth of the river Trinidad, a 
tributary of the Pichis, and which we had 
passed on Trinity Sunday on our ascent, and 
which we intended to explore as we went 
back. When the order was given to turn 
up into this river, there was almost open 
mutiny among our Indians. At four P. M. 
we stopped for the night, the current being 
so strong that we had made only four miles 
in that time. 

Under the cover of darkness five Indians 
deserted, thinking it better to try to navi- 
gate two hundred miles on a raft through the 
country of the Cashibos, and trusting to the 
fish that they might catch for subsistence, 
than to again run the gantlet of the Cam- 
pas. Our numbers were so reduced by this 
last desertion, and the remaining Indians so 
worn out, that it was impossible to get the 
boats up higher, and so the exploration of 
this river had to be abandoned, and all our 
energies directed to regaining our old camp 
at the confluence of the Pichis and Palcazu. 
This we reached at five p. m., to find that our 
old ranches had been washed away by a rise 
of water. Thus ended the exploration of the 
Pichis proper. The vegetation along the 
banks is almost identical with that of the 
Ucayali and Pachitea, the trees being only 
remarkable for their general worthlessness 
as fuel for steamers and for timber. On 
all these upper rivers we have met with only 
three or four varieties of trees that serve as 
fuel for steamers, and these varieties are not 
very numerous close to the banks. For a 
mile or so back from each bank, the trees 
are not so tall, so large, or so close together, 
as in our virgin forests in the United States, 
and resemble enormous weeds more than 
any thing else I have ever seen. I have seen 
a tree three feet in diameter and eighty feet 
high exaetly resembling a stalk of purslane, 
or, as it is commonly called, pursley. For 
the most part the undergrowth consists of 
varieties of palms, with creepers and weeds. 
There were many signs of animal life on the 
Pichis, but few varieties. We saw innumer- 
able tracks of tapirs and ronsocos. We 
saw several large snakes also, but none re- 
sembling the boa. Two varieties of turkey 
and two of duck were the only fowl we saw 
fit for eating. After leaving the hills the 
river runs through a low basin, and I sup- 
pose that, for a large portion of every year, 
the banks for miles and miles back are under 
water, thus rendering it impossible for other 
animals than those mentioned to exist. There 








were no mosquitoes or sand-flies ; and there 
is an old Indian proverb that where the 
mosquitoes will not live the country is un. 
healthful. This proved to be so, all of us 
getting chills or some sickness, the result 
of malaria, that clung to us as long as we 
remained in South America. 

June 19th.—There is one point, the posi- 
tion of which we are anxious to establish— 
Port Prado, on the river Paleazu; and thig 
morning a call was made for volunteers from 
among our Indians. At ten A. M., with two 
canoes manned by the most unwilling set of 
volunteers I ever saw, we set off; and by 
nightfall accomplished ten miles. The Pal- 
eazu only differs from the Pichis in having 
higher banks and a stronger current. 

Port Prado, June 21st.—Last night we ar- 
rived within a few hundred yards of this 
place; but it was so dark we were afraid 
to attempt a passage of the rapids. These 
are formed by the pouring in of the waters 
of the river Pozuzo at right angles to the 
direction of the Palcazu; and so all hands 
slept on a playa of round rocks not four 
inches out of the water, and the river slightly 
rising. Some of our men waded to the near. 
est bank to collect firewood for the night, 
and reported having stirred up a jaguar. 

Port Prado, in latitude 9° 55’ 22” south, 
longitude 75° 17' 45” west of Greenwich, is 
at the head of navigation for light-draught 
steamers on the Paleazu. It is the point to 
which the people of Huanoco and all the in- 
terior mountain-country have been for so long 
a time looking as the terminus of a railroad 
that would connect them with the ocean and 
furnish a market for their many valuable 
products. 

It is just at the mouth of the river Mayro 
and half a mile from the mouth of the Pozu- 
zo. Judging from their mouths, these are 
bold mountain-streams, their high, abrupt 
banks being strewed with immense bowlders 
brought down from the Andes, and their 
courses obstructed by numerous rapids. For 
several months during the year, on account 
of the bowlders and débris, washed down 
from the mountains, the Palcazu itself, even 
after its volume has been increased by the 
two afore-mentioned streams, is unnaviga- 
ble for light-draught steamers. Every few 
miles the stream spreads out, and ripples over 
immense beds of round stones and gravel; 
and over these inclines we had, at this stage 
of the water, great difficulty in drawing our 
canoes. Along the banks, however, the 
marks on the trees indicate the water as hav- 
ing been, during the rainy season, at least 
twenty feet higher than at present. 

As in the Pichis, there is, between these 
gravelly beds, but little current, the average 
being three and a half miles per hour. Port 
Prado is distant from the Brazilian fron- 
tier, at the mouth of the Yavari River, thir 
teen hundred and seven and a half miles ; its 
elevation above sea-level is 242,315 metres. 

The general characteristics of the scenery 
are boldness and ruggedness, and from the 
port are visible many mountain-spurs and tall 
peaks. One of these, a very lofty and beauti- 
ful mountain, seemed to be recognized by our 
Indians as a landmark, and was called by them 
“ El Miradero,” or “the Watch-tower.” This 
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is the point at which the padres, in their visits 
to Ocopa, abandon their canoes and strike 
out into the forest. For the maintenance of 
their Indian crews that have to remain here 
until their return, they have set out some 
plantains and other fruits; but these before 
they are ripe are generally stolen by a small, 
weak, wandering tribe called the Lorenzos. 

We found here a party of Christianized 
Indians waiting for the return of a priest 
from Ocopa. We noticed also an enormous 
old canoe, with the name “ Pio IX.” burnt 
onits side. This canoe must assuredly have 
made the lengthy voyage, and have gotten 
over the mal-pasos by a miracle only. Many 
of these Indians were suffering with tertiana 
—chills and fevers—and were completely 
prostrated by it. 

June 22d.—At an early hour we got under 
way, and at three p.m. joined our companions 
and sick men whom we had left at the mouth 
of the Pichis. To-morrow we start for the 
steamers. This morning, before setting out, 
when breakfast was announced, we were all 
struck with a savory smell; and, with more 
than usual alacrity, formed a circle around 
the pot into which the sergeant was scooping. 
For a long time rations had been scarce, and 
the idea of something fresh was very pleas- 
ant. One by one we received our plates of 
stew, and one by one each person, after tak- 
ing a few mouthfuls, seemed to lose his rel- 
ish for it, until finally about two-thirds of the 
plates were put down only partially emptied. 

About this time, however, it occurred to 
some one to ask the old major, who was the 
caterer, what kind of meat he had been for- 
tunate enough to procure. His reply was, 
“Mojfio, sefior!” (‘“‘Monkey, sir!”). Those 
who were eating at the time seemed suddenly 
satisfied, and without a word the ring around 
the pot was broken, and each person, ap- 
parently wrapped in the deepest reflection, 
strolled off by himself. 

On this trip our Indians have reveled in 
young alligators and monkeys; but most of 
our party have not become sufficiently In- 
dianized to consider such things delicacies. 

June 27th.—Started this morning for the 
steamers. Our return down-stream is very 
monotonous. We now accomplish, in one 
day, the distance it took us three to make, 
when going up, although our Indians work 
very lazily, and had to be called up last night 
and threatened with a flogging should they 
not do better on the morrow. 

We were paddling along to-day down- 
stream, keeping out in the middle of the 
river, so as to get the full benefit of the cur- 
rent, and making about four or five knots an 
hour, when we discovered four canoes crawl- 
ing along the right bank, and almost hidden 
by the overhanging brushwood. They proved 
to be a party of Conibo Indians on the war- 
path, their women accompanying them. They 
had a supply of fresh fish and plantains, a 
portion of which they sold us, much to our 
Joy. 

According to their custom, they saluted 
us by bringing out masatfo in enormous cala- 
bashes, which they passed round from mouth 
to mouth, and were much surprised at our 
at drinking. However, our Indian crews 
Swigged it, to the satisfaction of all parties. 


We made them some small presents, and 
learned their mission and plans. They were 
the advance-guard of the Conibos of the Uca- 
yali, and were going against the Cashibos, to 
steal their women and children. Three or 
four times during every year, these parties 
are organized, and make expeditions for this 
purpose. But this was on a larger scale than 
usual, This advance-guard consisted of fif- 
teen or twenty men, with their wives. Not 
allowing themselves to be seen, they were to 
proceed well up into the country of the Ca- 
shibos, pull their canoes out of the water, 
and hide them away; then take a position 
in the woods, and live for weeks, and prob- 
ably months, trying to spy out, and find where 
the Cashibos were best situated for attack. 
As soon as all was ready, they would com- 
municate with the main body, which was col- 
lecting from all directions at the mouth of the 
Pachitea. 

The mode of capturing their brother-sav- 
ages is this: The Cashibos, during low-wa- 
ter season, come down from the hills and 
back country to collect turtle and fish on the 
playas. As soon as they have assembled in 
a kind of encampment on the bank, the Coni- 
bo spies send word to the main body. This 
steals up, traveling by night, and in the dark- 
ness a circle of Conibo warriors is formed 
around the Cashibo encampment, and, at a 
given signal, begins to contract toward the 
centre. The Conibo women are waiting, with 
the canoes all ready in some secluded spot, to 
embark the warriors, in case of defeat. But 
the Conibos, their bows and arrows being bet- 
ter, having the advantage of being the surpris- 
ing party, and always taking care to attack in 
superior numbers, are seldom defeated. If the 
surprise is a success, all old men and old 
women are put to death, and all young wom- 
en and children kept, the best-looking women 
for wives for themselves, the ugly ones and 
children to be sold to the occasional mer- 
chants, who come up the Ucayali to trade 
with them. At aConibo village, where I 
staid for several weeks, fully one-third of 
the inhabitants were Cashibos, and slaves of 
the Conibo braves. These little cannibals 
are very much sought after by the whites of 
the low country, as slaves; and their price 
varies from ten to fifty soles apiece. Re- 
cently, a steamer, having on board almost a 
dozen of these little injieles (as the good 
padres call them), of both sexes, arrived in 
Yquitos. They were locked up in a room 
on board the boat, and some show made of 
keeping it secret, as it is against the laws of 
the country, although the trade is openly 
carried on by the highest officials on this side 
of the Andes. I suppose there are some 
thirty or forty of these little savages in 
Yquitos, and, as their owners know that they 
will run away as soon as they get big enough, 
they get the most they can out of them now. 
One, a little boy, about ten years old, is 
very intelligent. He has learned to speak 
Spanish; and says he remembers traveling 
through the woods once with his father and 
mother, and some other Indians. They were 
attacked by Conibos, and his father and 
all the men killed. He, his mother, and all 
the other women, were taken prisoners. He 





knows no more, and cannot remember how 


he got to Yquitos. He shows that he was 
bred in the forest of South America, for, if 
he sees a rat eating any thing, he will creep 
up behind it, and, before it knows what is the 
matter, catch it by the tail, and jerk it hard 
enough against the ground to kill it. 

Among some of the interior tribes human 
heads are another article of traffic, in oppo- 
sition to law. They are those of captives 
taken in war, and afterward put to death, 
By some process, known only to themselves, 
the heads are shrunk, leaving the features 
perfect, and the hair of the usual length and 
color. The skin becomes dry and hard, like 
parchment, though looking perfectly natural. 
It is said that pins are driven through the 
lips, to prevent their talking while under- 
going torture, and also to enable the head to 
be hung erect. This custom of preserving 
the heads is still practised, though they can- 
not be induced to divulge the secret. The 
tradition, however, is this: the bones are 
taken out, and the cavity thus formed is filled 
with hot stones, which are shaken about un- 
til the drying and shrinking process is com- 
pleted. 

June 28th.—After a canoe-voyage of for- 
ty-one days, at twelve m. to-day we reached 
the steamers, and found them anchored just 
within the mouth of the Pachitea. Our de- 
scent of the river was, as a general thing, of 
not much interest—the only things worth 
mentioning which I have not recorded being 
an attack on the rear canoe by the Cashibos, 
resulting in the wounding of one of the lat- 
ter; the grounding of a canoe in shooting 
some rapids, throwing some of us overboard 





and far out into the water; and the ascen- 
sion of Inca Rock, which resulted in no 
new discoveries, except that the Cashibos 
were about there. One thing rather interest- 
ing that we observed was the total destruc- 
tion of one of their chacaras by the Cashibos, 
because, in going up, we had taken a few 
plantains from it. Day after to-morrow we 
start back to Yquitos. 

Physically the Indians of the Ucayali and 
Pachitea are not so large nor so strong as 
the white men of North America or Europe. 
Of their minds there is no good way of judg- 
ing, but they certainly evince great ingenuity 
and skill in the manufacture of weapons for 
war, canoes, and household and cooking uten- 
sils. Those who are friendly and have busi- 
ness relations with the white man are in some 
instances honest, and have great regard for 
their word. They are very superstitious and 
cruel. They believe firmly in an evil spirit or 
devil, but whether or not they believe in a 
good one is not certain. Their laws with re- 
gard to chastity are very severe. Among the 
Conibos, if a woman bears her husband twins, 
both of the children are killed, because one 
is the child of the devil, and it is impossible 
to discover which. Among the Cashibos the 
same custom prevails, with the additional 
enormity that both are buried alive. The 
Cashibos are, I believe, the only known tribe 
living on the tributaries of the Ucayali that 
are cannibals, and, besides being cannibals, 
they eat even their dead. Their weapons 
consist in the bow and war-club. Their ar- 
rows, from the greater size, have not the 





same range as those of our North American 
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Indiuns. Their principal articles of food are 
fish, turtle, and game from the woods. The 
first two are obtained with the bow and 
spear, the latter with the blow-gun. Also 
they have sometimes attached to their huts 
little patches of bananas, yuca (something 
resembling the potato), maize, cotton, and 
sugar-cane. 


N. B. Noanp. 





SAM AND JOE. 





M* heart is strangely sad to-night ; 
The past hangs o’er me like a dream ; 

And as a bark with fresh-trimmed sails, 

My thoughts are gliding down the stream. 
Ah, those were jocund days, my friend, 

The old, old days of long ago, 
Though sometimes shadowed by a cloud, 

When you were “Sam,” and I was “ Joe.” 





I see our homesteads side by side 
Gleam white amid the leafy shade ; 
I hear the brawling of the brook, 
I smell the perfumes through the glade; 
I feel the dear ones all around— 
And some have crossed death’s stream, you 
know, 
But sorrows lightly touched our hearts, 
For you were “‘ Sam,”’ and I am “ Joe.” 


Our tutor’s form appears again— 
His clear, calm eyes, his frosty hair ; 
His cheeks all seamed like withered fruit ; 
His lips on which a smile was rare : 
Those truthful lips—but time, to him, 
Was cruel in its ebb and flow ; 
Yet little recked we of his griefs, 
For you were ‘‘ Sam,” and I was “* Joe.” 


Of discipline we ill approved, 
And ill approved of Latin verse ; 
With classic Greek held bad commune, 
Of Hebrew text our hate was worse ; 
And physics’ laws we held in scorn ; 
And mathematics too, was slow ; 
And he would sigh, and we would laugh— 
But you were “ Sam,” and I was ‘* Joe.” 


And then our college years come up, 
So filled with sportive pranks and wiles ; 
The nights so often glad with mirth, 
The days all dimpled o’er with smiles ; 
More luckless wights than then were we, 
The college records did not know ; 
But glad we put dull care to flight, 
And you were “Sam,” and I was “ Joe.” 





Our early loves ?—You mind them well ?— 
The months which flitted by like hours ?— 


The walks, the talks?—the rides, the 
drives {— 
The bows that bound the bunch of flow- 
ers t— 


| 


The ringing of that old church-bell 
One morn, which made earth heaven be- 
low? 
For we had each a treasure found, 
Though you be “Sam,” and I was “ Joe.”’ 


And we were men! And manhooa’s cares 
Have thickly crowded on our path ; 

Our children cluster round our boarda, 
And we have felt affliction’s scath ; 

Yet would we not with manhood’s joys 
Return to days of long ago, 

Though bright the beaker to our lips, 

When you were “ Sam,” and I was “ Joe.” | 








For manhood’s joys are richer far 
Than backward glance to boyhood sees ; 
Than youth, with all our youthful hopes ; 
We now drink wine upon the lees. 
Yet we to each must always be 
The same as then, come weal or woe ; 
Though you are Fame’s, the laurel mine, 
You still are “Sam,” and I am “* Joe!” 


Satire A. Brock. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 





GREAT deal is said at the present day 
= upon the question of crime, and some 
uncertainty appears to exist as to whether 
offenders against the law have increased or 
decreased. A recent address by Lord Aber- 
dare before the British Social Science Asso- 
ciation takes a very favorable view of the 
present condition of things in this particular, 
as compared with those of half a century 
ago. At that period pauperism, the greatest 
curse of the poorer classes, and the fertile 
mother of crime, was directly fostered by the 
laws and by the spirit with which they were 
administered. The police was inefficient, the 
prisons dens of moral coriuption and physi- 
cal disease ; reformatories and ragged-schools 
were unknown ; English laws were so extrav- 
agantly severe as to insure their lax and un- 
certain application ; punishments were so de- 
vised as neither to deter nor to reform, and 
to be as expensive as they were ineffectual. 
So that, in commenting on English prisons 
and penal settlements, a thoughtful writer of 
the last generation (James Mill) could say, 
without exaggeration: “In regard to the 
reformation of the offender there is but one 
testimony — that New South Wales, of all 
places on the face of the earth, except, per- 
haps, a British prison, is the place where 
there is the least chance for the reformation 
of an offender; the greatest chance of his 
being improved and perfected in every spe- 
cies of wickedness.” The natural result of 
this state of things was an enormous increase 
in crime of every kind in England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, to the terrible extent 
of a sixfold greater ratio than the increase 
of population. In one decade, from 1834 to 
1848, not fewer than 39,844 criminals—an 
average of nearly 4,000 a year—were trans- 
ported to Australia. The means taken for 
the repression of crime were most ineffectual, 
and transportation, which had gradually su- 
perseded the extreme penalty of death, was 
proved to have failed in every object which 
should be. sought for in a penal system. 

In 1857 this latter system was universally 
replaced by the present system of penal ser- 
vitude, and a steady and progressive decrease 
in crime has followed. In the year 1843, 
when the population of the United Kingdom 
was estimated at 16,332,000, the numbers sen- 
tenced to transportation were 4,488. Thirty 








yeurs later, when the population had jp. 
creased to 23,104,000, or by 6,772,000, the 
numbers sentenced to the substituted and 
equivalent punishment of penal servitude 
were 1,493. Therefore, while the population 
had increased by 41.46 per cent., the most 
serious offense, that of murder, had decreased 
by 66.73 per cent. Lord Aberdare says that 
the oldest judge now on the bench of English 
judges never knew a calendar so light in re. 
spect of number of prisoners as that of 1874, 
with the gratifying exception of the two years 
preceding it. Categorically, almost every 
class of indictable offense had decreased, with 
the sad and solitary exception of murder, 
which maintains a striking uniformity in re. 
gard to the number of persons capitally sen- 
tenced for the crime. The proportion of 
murders to the population has not greatly 
varied in the United Kingdom in the last fifty 
years. On the other hand, as a small com. 
pensating measure of comfort, it is on ree. 
ord that the numbers of the criminal classes 
of the United Kingdom at large and known 
to the police, including known thieves and 
depredators, receivers of stolen goods, and 
suspected persons, have fallen from 56,723 
in 1864 to 43,555 in 1874. These results, 
Lord Aberdare says, have been secured 
—1l. By an efficient system of police; 
2. By the deterrent and reformatory na- 
ture of the punishment now awarded for 
crimes ; 3. By reformatory schools specially 
adapted for the correction and reformation 
of the more hardened youthful offenders, 
but possessing none of the characteristics 
of the jail except the enforced confinement 
within the house and the fields attached to 
it; 4. By the codperation of discharged pris- 
oners’ aid societies. The progress of educa- 
tion and the decrease of crime, Lord Aber- 
dare holds, will march together, and one of 
the strongest influences which can be brought 
to bear against the fostering of a criminal 
population in overcrowded cities is attention 
to sanitary regulations. 

While it is impossible not to respect 80 
high an authority as that of Lord Aberdare, 
who has studied this question with great 
closeness, we can but look upon some of his 
statements with caution. It is always neces 
sary to scrutinize social statistics with care 
if we would not be misled thereby. We sut 
pect that public records are not altogether 
trustworthy guides to the moral condition of 
a people, nor safe indexes to the absolute 
prevalence of crime in comparing one period 
with another. As civilization advances, the 


police becomes a greater force in society, and 
takes cognizance of a larger class of of 
fenses; and it also acts as an intimidating 
power, preventing the commission of crime 
by its ubiquitous presence, and the certainty 
In the last century 


of discovery and arrest. 
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the police were powerless in the face of in- 
numerable acts of violence ; to-day any form 
of disorderly conduct brings the offender 
promptly to a police-station. Hilarious young 
gentlemen cannot now capture door-knockers, 
carry off sign-boards, imprison night-watch- 
men in their boxes, or play similar pranks, 
without finding their misdeeds appearing in the 
police-reports. House-breaking as a lost crim- 
inal art is not due to the repression of criminal 
instincts, but to the efficiency of the police, 
which has rendered that sort of pastime al- 
together too dangerous to be indulged in. It 
is said that density of crime and popufation 
gotogether. Perhaps it would be more accu- 
rate to say that density of population and po- 
lice arrests go together. These facts and in- 
stances show how the criminal records may 
be increased without a real increase of crime. 
On the other hand, the thoroughness of the 
modern police organization prevents acces- 
sions to the criminal ranks, and is the indirect 
means of keeping some young people to the 
paths of rectitude; but it is principally potent 
in driving many persons from the commis- 
sion of crimes that fall under police jurisdic- 
tion, to arts and tricks not amenable to law. 
While certain crimes decrease, dishonesty 
may increase. While the law may render 
life and property more secure from direct at- 
tacks, we may all the time be the more ex- 
tensively victimized by the dishonest devices 
of those who live by their wits. The crimi- 
nal class are forced to find out how to be 
criminal in such a way as to keep out of the 
hands of the law. Ingenious scoundrels do 
net now resort to house-breaking ; they get 
They do not take to the high- 
However, it 


a contract. 
way; they go to Wall Sireet. 
is well if we can begin by driving crime 
out of the more open courses; perhaps by- 
and-by we can reach it in its hidden places 
and under its plausible devices. 





Ir is repeatedly said that the age is un- 
poetic and unheroic. Such is the recent com- 
plaint of a writer in a contemporary journal. 
Is it trae? Poetry and heroism change some 
of their aspects from age to age, and it may 
be that those who lament their decadence are 
simply failing to discern those virtues under 
their new guise. It may, moreover, be sus- 
pected that the very fact of lamenting the 
death or the decay of certain qualities is al- 
most proof that they still flourish among us. 
Those who admire poetry enough to feel a 
deficiency of poetic feeling show by this very 
fact their poetic sympathies; and those who 
render their suffrage of praise to the heroic 
are quite certain to find their quiet opportu- 
nity for enacting some form of true, unob- 
trusive heroism. 

The age is really neither unpoetic nor un- 
heroic, but it is manifold and many sided ; 


and hence people are prone in seeing one or 
even several of its manifestations to over- 
look or forget some other of its outcomes. 
It is unmistakably a pushing, energetic, 
money-making age; it is distinctly an age 
where practical and utilitarian things have a 
very high place in the schemes and purposes 
of the people; but let us see whether poetry 
and heroism are not also great existing so- 
cial and moral forces. 

Notwithstanding all the great practical 
activities of the age, the people are eager 
readers of imaginative literature. They lis- 
ten not only attentively to the poets and sing- 
ers of the time, but they are manifesting a 
marked disposition to go back and study pe- 
riods of the past. There are signs of a re- 
vival of classic taste, and the early produc- 
tions of English literature have now their 
hosts of students and admirers. While on 
one hand we see that realism is cultivated, 
we also note that higher forms of imagina- 
tive thought lead captive the whole rank of 
readers. Sentimentalism, such as marked the 
literature of the Minerva press, is honestly 
and vigorously detested ; and, although the age 
has its affectations, yet elevation of thought 
and fidelity to one’s own convictions are 
imperatively demanded of every leader of 
song. 

There have been more brilliant eras of 
dramatic and even of lyric literature, but 
none in which the poets have enjoyed so large 
a concourse of readers, none in which they 
have been permitted so freely to follow their 
individual poetic instincts, or have more ef- 
fectually stirred the popular heart. Those 
who look may see evidence of the truth of 
these assertions on every hand. The inter- 
est felt in every new production by Tenny- 
son, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Morris, 
Swinburne; the endless essays upon poetry 
and the poets in all the magazines—these are 
substantiating facts. We might also cite the 
subjective nature of most of our prose writ- 
ings to prove the poetical under-moods of our 
people, but we can do no more now than 
mention the fact. 

Art also is inspired with both realistic 
truth and imaginative force. Mere story- 
telling by pictures has declined, but the ex- 
pression of poetic feeling and sentiment by 
color and form has taken a lofty place. We 
do not deny that there have been greater 
art-epochs, but there is now a marked pas- 
sion for studying those epochs; there is an 
eagerness to be at home with their spirit and 
to master their teachings. Mere imitations 
of ancient methods are not tolerated, but 
originality, passion, individual sentiment, in- 
ventive power, are quickly recognized and 
applauded. This so-called unpoetic age is 
completing in some instances and restoring 








in others the great poetical architecture of 











earlier ages; it is searching amid the ruins 
of buried cities for precious art-memorials 
of the past, and placing the discovered treas- 
ures in places of honor; it is bringing into 
practical use ancient suggestions in dec- 
orative and ornamental art; it is, in fact, 
fuli of reverence for the great achievements 
of the imagination that have come down to 
it, and is instinct with pleasure in the stimu- 
lating and often daring productions of to-day. 
The literature about art is swelling ceaseless- 
ly ; teachers who instruct what and how to 
admire are eagerly listened to; and every- 
where are the evidences of how large a place 
this form of poetic feeling holds with us. It 
is distinctly a poetic and not an unpoetic 
age that evinces in so many ways its catho- 
lic and large-hearted sympathy for all the pe- 
riods of imaginative creation in the various 
arts. 

Heroism no less than poetry takes its 
The loud 
proclamation and noisy defiance of some of 


place in this many -sided era. 


the earlier forms of heroism do not exist; 
men now believe it incumbent upon them to 
seek no opportunity for the mere display of 
their gallantry, but also to shrink from no 
occasion that exacts fortitude or involves 
self-sacrifice. That is emphatically not an 
unheroic age that with such zeal dares the 
wilderness of ice in the arctic seas and the 
wilderness of forest and swamp in the heart 
of Africa—that delights in conquering hith- 
erto-inaccessible mountain-peaks—that pene- 
trates everywhere, explores everywhere, and 
knows no such word as “ fail” in its multi- 
tude of splendid enterprises. Recent wars 
showed no decline of that physical cour- 
age which in earlier ages was so worshiped ; 
and in all the ordinary exigencies of life, 
fortitude, endurance, the courage to do and 
to suffer, evince no lack of the true spirit of 
heroism. 

We have been enabled to glance only at 
a topic large enough to admit of an extended 
essay. Our readers, however, will readily 
supplement many arguments and facts to 
those we have advanced, and will see that 
the age has neither lost imaginative sympa- 
thy, which is the essential spirit. of poetry, 
nor the fibre of genuine heroism. 





In a very quiet way—so quiet that even 
the English people seem to have scarcely 
noted it—the whole judicial system of Eng- 
land has just undergone a change. Of a 
sudden, all those ancient and historic courts 
which have so long clustered around West- 
minster, Guildhall, and’ Lincoln’s Inn, have 
dissolved into one august tribunal. The 
courts of Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas, 
of Admiralty and Probate, of Arches and 
Chancery, have ceased to exist—or, at least, 
instead of being separate and independent 
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branches, they each constitute but a division, 
a section, of the High Court of Justice. Sir 
Alexander Cockburn is the last of the Lord 
Chief- Justices of England, and is already 
spoken of by the London papers as the 
“late Lord Chief-Justice.” He is now more 
elaborately but less augustly termed “ the 
President of the Queen’s Bench Division 
of the High Court of Justice.” In similar 
manner, the other presiding judges have 
come to be chairmen of judicial committees, 
detailed to a particular place for special 
duties. 

This revolutionary change, strange to 
say, has been effected without any strenuous 
opposition from any high legal quarter. Sir 
Alexander Cockburn has consented to be leg- 
islated out of his historic dignity without a 
murmur ; and Tories as well as Liberals have 
acquiesced in the sudden metamorphosis. We 
hear of no protest from the gentlemen of the 
gown—albeit the legal profession in Eng- 
land is as obstinately conservative of old 
traditions, and as interested in opposing any 
change in the old order of things, as the 
Bench of Bishops itself. The change, how- 
ever, is unquestionably one for the better. 
Not only are the several courts dissolved 
into one, but the powers of all are acquired 
by each. The Queen’s Bench Division will 
have equity powers added to those of common 
law ; the Chancery Division will apply com- 
mon law as well as equity. Thus the suitor, 
to whatever division he resorts for redress, 
will be able to obtain complete justice in a 
single trial. It has long been a matter of 
complaint that, in many cases, a person had 
to go to chancery for an injunction, and to 
the common-law courts for compensation ; 
that not seldom a suitor seeking justice 
would be forced to the expense of proceed- 
ing first in one court and then in another. 
It is, therefore, no nominal reform which 
unites in each tribunal all the powers requi- 
site to develop all the rights and wrongs of a 
case, and to send the suitor from its doors 
satisfied that full justice has been done. 





One by one our great men pass away. In 
little more’ than a decade, so large a number 
of those conspicuous by their public posi- 
tion or their high abilities have been mar- 
shaled into the ranks of departed spirits, 
that authority, party leadership, and political 
guidance, have passed in this brief period 
into almost wholly different hands. Lincoln, 
Seward, Chase, Sumner, Stevens, Johnson, 
Wilson, is a list that includes nearly all the 
political leaders identified with the antislave- 
ry movement. The victory had been but lit- 
tle more than won ere the great captains laid 
down their bdtons, Some few who were con- 
spicuous in forming public opinion still sur- 
vive, but those who really fought out the bat- 





tle, those whose leadership achieved the vic- 
tory, are all dead. The last of the group, 
who is just deceused, reflects honor upon our 
country, not so much by his political convic- 
tions as by his political integrity ; and he il- 
lustrates the soundness of the political theo- 
ry that permits the humblest citizen to aspire 
to the highest office by proving that one from 
the ranks may acquire place without the sacri- 
fice of honor, may be ambitious for himself, and 
yet be faithful to the principles he has em- 
braced, may, even from the shoemaker’s bench, 
carry into politics personal dignity and high- 
breeding. Henry Witson will be remembered 
mainly because of his connection with the 
antislavery struggle. He is not identified 
with other public measures; he did not ex- 
hibit a knowledge of statecraft; nor did he 
display conspicuous gifts as an orator or a 
writer. His virtues were many ; his rise from 
his lowly birth remarkable. If his talents 
were not of a brilliant order, he showed 
great persistency, marvelous industry, and a 
practical talent for leadership. 





Tue future historian of these times may 
be induced to cite, as a striking instance of 
the “commercial spirit of the age,” the in- 
vention and sale of spurious university de- 
grees. It has long been customary in Italy, 
and perhaps in other countries, to sell titles 
of nobility ; but it has been reserved to some 
American speculators to create phantom col- 
leges and dispose of degrees supposed to pro- 
ceed from them for a matter of five dollars. 
The honors so easily acquired do not, to be 
sure, entitle the purchaser to the peculiar 
privileges which, as we are informed, are en- 
joyed by the Oxford Masters of Arts, who, 
in virtue of that dignity, are permitted to 
smoke in the high-street, to drive a dog-cart 
without the written sanction of a provost, to 
dine at the Mitre, and to vote in convoca- 
tion. Yet, while the mass of people are 
still inclined to respect the scholastic initials 
of honor, and to take them as testimonials 
of capacity and character in practical mat- 
ters of life, it is well that some effort should 
be made to confine them to a bona- fide 
source. A real master of arts has, and 
should have, a better chance in procuring 
the headship of a school, than one who can- 
not show that credential of a full and liberal 
education; so, too, a doctor of medicine, 
who has won his certificate by long and suc- 
cessful study, has a right to be preferred 
to one who cannot call himself “ doctor” 
by reason of not having won it. But if ev- 
ery quack is able to procure this outward 
symbol of proficiency by a small money pay- 
ment, and thus impose upon the public by 
an arrant imposture, it is time that the law 
should interpose, and punish the practice as 
it does all other forms of swindling. 





Piterary. 





a. his subject, any thing that 
Mr. W. R. Greg may have to say is 
always worth listening to, and, indeed, is very 
likely to force itself upon the attention. Few 
contemporary writers upon political and §o- 
cial topics have his breadth of culture and 
comprehensiveness of knowledge, and none 
wield a more incisive and vigorous pen. He 
does not always convince, and his peculiarly 
uncompromising and aggressive style is very 
likely to awaken a sentiment of antagonism 
in these who do not entirely agree with him; 
but we may pick up any fragment of his writ- 
ings with the absolute certainty of finding 
something that will set one to thinking. As 
Swinburne says of John Ford, you cannot 
merely shake hands with Mr. Greg or tip him 
a nod and pass on; if you encounter him at 
all, it is not easy to escape, and before parting 
he is very likely to shake one out of any little 
self-complacent intellectual jugglery in which 
he may have been indulging. No book with 
which we are acquainted is better adapted 
than his “Enigmas of Life” to compel the 
reader to examine into the basis of his social, 
political, and religious creeds. As we have 
said, we may not always accept his argu- 
ments, but it is absolutely impossible to ig- 
nore them. 

His latest work, “ Rocks Ahead,” * is of 
less general interest than the one just men- 
tioned, inasmuch as it deals with matters of 
an almost exclusively local character ; but, 
though addressed particularly to the author’s 
countrymen, it is worth the attention of all 
who are interested in the study of scientific 
politics. For the problems which present 
themselves for solution in England to-day 
are, with slightly-changed conditions, the 
problems which sooner or later must confront 
nearly every civilized nation of the world; 
and the “solidarity of mankind” is suffi- 
ciently true to render the experience of one 
great nation full of valuable lessons for all 
others. 

The object which Mr. Greg had in view in 
taking upon himself the unpopular réle of 
Cassandra was to signalize “three especial 
dangers hanging over the future of England 
—three ‘rocks ahead’ on which the dignity 
and well-being of the country and the happi- 
ness of its citizens may not improbably be 
wrecked,” These three national dangers are: 
1. The political supremacy of the lower class- 
es; 2. The approaching industrial decline of 
England ; 3. The divorce of the intelligence 
of the country from its religion. None of 
these has as yet fully developed itself ; but 
all are potential, and the first has already had 
its path cleared of nearly all logical obsta- 
cles. The Reform Bill of 1867 effected a 
“transformation in the political constitution 
of these islands so complete and thorough 
that few revolutions in modern times have 
been more sweeping,” the essence of the 
revolution consisting in this, that it takes 
the command of the representation out of 
the hands of the propertied classes, and puts 





* Rocks Ahead; or, the Warnings of Cassandra. 
By W. R. Greg. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 
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it into the hands of the wage-receiving class- 
es—transfers the electoral supremacy from 
capital to labor. When household suffrage 
has been extended to the counties, as it soon 
will be, there will be jive million poor electors 
against ¢wo million well-to-do electors ; and 
each vote of one class counts for just as 
much as each vote of the other. “It is 
idle,” says Mr. Greg, “to argue that the 
working-classes will not pull together, nor 
the poor be thus in a mass arrayed against 
the rich—probably not yet; possibly not as 
arule; almost certainly not except on class 
questions of a social character. But some- 
times they will, and at any time they may; 
and the broad, indisputable fact remains that 
the lower class of voters are far the most 
numerous ; are, or may be, preponderant in 
the proportion of five to two or five to three ; 
and that, in consequence, when they are all 
registered, and whenever they choose to draw 
together, they will be despotic at the poll, 
and have the command of the representation 
in the House of Commons. And the House 
of Commons, as we all know, is all but om- 
nipotent.” The special danger which men- 
aces England from this state of things lies 
in the probability that the non-propertied or 
wage-receiving classes will use their electoral 
power to achieve those objects which they 
have most at heart. “‘ Now, what are the ob- 
jects which the wage-receiving classes have 
notoriously and inevitably most at heart— 
must have most at heart—cannot for a mo- 
ment be blamed for having most at heart? 
Clearly, higher wages, shorter hours, more 
power of dictating conditions of work, and 
less strictness in the interpretation of con- 
tracts; and all these things more or less di- 
rectly through the instrumentality of legisla- 
tion. They wish for two other things besides 
—telief from all taxation which in any way 
increases the cost of living, and increase in 
those sorts of public expenditure which cre- 
ate a demand for their labor.” The inevita- 
ble result of such legislation would be to en- 
hance the cost of production, thus placing 
British industry at a disadvantage with that 
of other countries where similar interferences 
are not permitted, and ultimately destroying 
that commercial supremacy upon which the 
national prosperity, and probably the nation- 
al existence, depend. 

Closely connected with the preceding is 
the second or economic “rock’”?—the ap- 
proaching industrial decline of England. This 
decline Mr. Greg regards as wholly inevitable, 
the sole question being as to how long it may 
be postponed, though any legislation increas- 
ing the cost of labor or diminishing its pro- 
ductiveness would greatly precipitate its ad- 
vent. The reason why such a decline is in- 
evitable is that the cheap coal which, com- 
bined with cheap labor, has made England 
the workshop of the world, must in time be 
exhausted, or at least drawn upon to such an 
extent that it will no longer be cheap as com- 
pared with that of other countries. Omi- 
Rous indications of the near approach of this 
Period are already visible, and its sure result 
will be that England will cease to manufact- 
ure for the rest of the world, even if she find 
it profitable to continue to manufacture for 





) 





herself—will, in fact, cease to be a manu- | 


facturing and become an agricultural com- 
munity. Now the population of England is 
already much larger than agriculture alone 
would support, and is increasing at a rapid 
rate; and, unless the crisis be sagaciously 
prepared for long beforehand, it will bring 
such distress and suffering as have rarely 
been witnessed in modern times. 

The third or religious “rock” is of a dif- 
ferent nature, but may readily combine with 
the other two to produce a national catas- 
trophe. “TI allege,” says Mr. Greg, “ that in 
England the highest intelligence of the nation 
is not only not in harmony with the nation’s 
ereed, but is distinctly at issue with it; does 
not accept it; largely, indeed, repudiates it 
in the distinctest manner, or, for peace and 
prudence’ sake, discountenances it by si- 
lence, even where it does not demur to it in 
words.” Now, sooner or later the thinkers 
of a people must inoculate and inter-pene- 
trate that people with their thought ; and 
when skepticism has extended to the lower 
classes, Christianity will have lost its police 
influence, and the poor of this world will 
no longer be content to trust to a future 
life for righting the wrongs and inequalities 
of this. On the contrary, he will soon reach 
the conviction that “ifhe is to rest, to be 
happy, to enjoy his fair share of the sunshine 
and the warmth of life, he must do it now, at 
once, without a day’s delay ;” and with this 


| there will come “a fierce resentment at the 


flagrant inequalities around him, the compar- 
ative (often positive) wretchedness in which 
he has hitherto remained, and the fables 
which he has been told to pacify him—till he 
will hate as well as envy those above him, 
and learn to regard their spoliation as an act 
of righteous restitution.” 

Such are the “rocks” which Mr. Greg 
signalizes to his countrymen; and it cannot 
be denied that the outlook which he offers 
them is a gloomy one. True, he is no mere 
prophet of evil, but believes that the worst 
dangers may be averted by dealing witb 
them wisely and in time. It is evident, how- 
ever, that he has more faith in the reality of 
the dangers than in the probability of there 
being wisdom enough to cope with them ; 
and, while he points out the antidote, he has 
little hope that the patient will realize his 
position until the poison has done its work 
upon his system. 

In a somewhat lengthy preface, Mr. Greg 
plays havoc with one or two of his “ critics 
and objectors ;” and the appendix contains 
an article in which Americans may have the 
pleasure of contemplating themselves in the 
réle of political Helot. 





Mr. Crancu would hardly claim for him- 
self a very high place in the choir of poets ; 
yet his poems * are evidently the expression 
of a mind sensitive to all forms of beauty, 
whether in the natural or moral world, catho- 
lic in its sympathies, keen of insight, reflec- 
tive, and apt to seek satisfaction rather in 
ratiocinative processes than in moods and 
feeling. His verse, indeed, is the offspring 
of thought rather than emotion, and in many 





~ ©The Bird and the Bell, with other Poems. By 
Christopher Pearse Cranch. Boston: J. R. Osgood 
& Co. 





of his poems he seems to be arguing instead 
of singing; yet the thought is illumined 
by imagination, and its expression is nearly 
always musical. “The Bird and the Bell,” 
which he places first, and which is, on the 
whole, the best piece in the volume, is evi- 
dently the kind of poetry in which he feels 
most at home. It touches upon religion 
and politics, denounces the Roman Catholic 
Church, wishes Italy God-speed in her strug: 
gle for freedom (the poem was written before 
the “ War of Liberation”), and prophesies the 
final triumph of the spirit of progress. The 
amount of feeling with which parts of it are 
imbued would seem to belie what we have 
just said of Mr. Cranch’s most characteristic 
verse; but the feeling is the fervent indigna- 
tion of a thinker at the wrongs which have 
forced themselves upon his contemplation. 
So many of the allusions are to events which 
have already lost their interest, and so many 
of the prophecies have been either fulfilled 
or rendered impossible of fulfillment, that the 
poem has lost something of its first fresh- 
ness; but, as the author says, ‘‘ the thoughts 
and principles here embodied can never cease 
to interest all who care for liberty of thought 
and speech,” while the verse will always re- 
tain much of its original charm. The tone 
is, on the whole, remarkably even and well 
sustained, but now and then a stanza rises 
above the general level and lodges itself in 
the memory. Here is an example: 


“ The music of the soul can ne’er be mute. 
What though the brazen clang of antique form 
Stop for a hundred years the angel's lute, 

The angel smiles, and when the deafening storm 

Has pealed along the ages, with the warm 

Touch the immortals own, he sings again, 
Clearer and sweeter, like the sunshine after rain,” 


There are nearly a hundred poems in the 
collection, presenting specimens of nearly all 
the familiar measures, and exhibiting con- 
siderable mastery of the art of versification. 
Most of them are short, few being more than 
three or four pages long, and they were ap- 
parently thrown off at varying intervals dur- 
ing a period extending from 1848 to the 
present time—the last ten years being the 
most prolific. There are war-poems, breath- 
ing a loftier and more generous spirit than 
most of the verse having that origin; there 
are the usual vers d’occasion, of which the ode 
to Margaret Fuller Ossoli, the poem on “ Mu- 
sic,” and the one on “ Michael Angelo Buona- 
rotti,” are ‘exceptionally good ; there are son- 
nets—a species of verse to which Mr. Cranch 
does not take very readily; and there is a 
fine classical fragment, “ Iapis,” suggested 
by a passage from Virgil, which would 
seem to point very distinctly to the appro- 
priate work of the future translator of the 
“ Eneid.” Of course, we can do no more 
in going through such a list than mention a 
few that are specially worth notice. Among 
these, the poems descriptive of Nature are 
perhaps the most pleasing. “The Changing 
Year,” “The Evening Primrose,” ‘“ Decem- 
ber,” and “ October,” are full of observation 
and sympathy ; “ The Bobolinks ” and “ Bird 
Language” are as nearly humorous as Mr, 
Cranch ever becomes, and are genuine, spon- 
taneous singing ; and “ Shelling Peas” is a pas- 
toral in the style of Lowell’s “Courtin’.” “By — 
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the Shore of the River” is a tenderly beauti- 
ful retrospect, written in extremely melodious 
verse, whose easy rhythm and swiftly-recurring 
rhymes make melancholy music in the mind ; 
and “A Day of Memories” is a companion- 
piece, though here memory is less strongly 
tinctured with regret. Some of these we 
should be glad to quote, but no one of them 
is quite so characteristic as the following : 


“IN A CHURCH. 
I. 
“ The organ breathed in harmonies vo sweeet, 

That paradise, with sons of light and air, 

And danghters of the morn, seemed floating 
round: 

Rich modulations, vaalting fagues that bear 
The heart a captive ; as when Ganymede, 

Borne by Jove’s eagle to the Olympian feast, 
Sees the earth fade, and all the sky becomes 

Before his gaze one wide auroral east. 


i. 
“The sunshine, flashing through the flying cloud, 

Strack on the many-tinted window-panes, 
And dashed a chord of colors on the wall, 

Now strong, now fading like the dying strains ; 
A prismy gush of hues that slid oblique 

Down the gray columns, like a glowing truth 
Whose white light tinted in a poet's brain 

Breaks in a thousand rhymes of love and youth. 


Im. 
“The hour was framed for silent thought and 
prayer, 
The place should seem a heavenly shepherd's 
fold. 
We waited for a voice that might sustain 
Our spirits’ flight, nor let the air grow cold 
About our wings, but bear us higber still, 
Till, touched by faith and love and wisdom pure, 
We felt the power that lifted man to God— 
The central truths no dogmas could obscure. 


IV. 
* And yet the priest, discordant 'mid accords, 
With waste of words, half truth, half error 
mixed, 
Thin homilies and theologic prayers, 
He only jarred the music, spread betwixt 
Nature and God a cloud that dimmed the sun, 
And made the inspiring church a vaulted tomb; 
And not till once again we trod the street 
Vanished that shadow of imagined doom.” 





Tae method of M. Taine in philosophizing 
on art, literature, or national character, is 
already familiar even to those who have not 
made a study of the works of this brilliant 
and fascinating writer. Given, the antece- 
dents of a people, and its national character 
is an effect as easily deducible as any other 
natural phenomenon whose causes are known ; 
and given, national character with its cir- 
cumstances or surroundings—its miliex—and 
the art or literature of any period is a purely 
natural and therefore inevitable outcome. In 
fact, the most magnificent and apparently ab- 
normal achievements of human genius are in 
reality subject to laws as fixed and unalterable 
as any in the domain of physics. Of course, 
in dealing with these phenomena as presented 
in any past epoch, their laws or philosophy 
are to be sought in history; and hence M. 
Taine’s lectures on the philosophy of art can 
be much more accurately described as his- 
torical disquisitions than as art - criticism, 
His latest work, for example, “ The Philoso- 
phy of Art in ftaly” (New York: Henry Holt 
& Co.), touches scarcely at all upon matters 
pertaining distinctively and exclusively to 
urt, while it gives an exceedingly graphic and 
vivid picture of Italy at the epoch of the 








Renaissance — that “ glorious epoch which | ficial plant cultivated at great cost, withering 


comprises, along with the last quarter of the 
fifteenth century, the first thirty or forty 
years of the sixteenth,” and within whose 
narrow limits the most accomplished artists 
flourished—Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Mi- 
chael Angelo, Andrea del Sarto, Fra Bartolo- 
meo, Giorgione, Titian, Sebastian del Piom- 
bo, and Correggio. The history, indeed, is 
viewed throughout from the stand-point of 
art; but the reader finds himself invited, not 
to consider abstract principles, but to survey 
the wide field of Italian politics, religion, 
culture, and manners. 

According to M. Taine’s theory, the first 
factor which demands our attention in the 
milieu of the Renaissance is the race of men 
among whom it arose: ‘In its kingdom, 
which is that of form, this race is sovereign ; 
the spirit of other races, compared to it, is 
coarse and brutal; it alone has discovered 
and manifested the natural order of ideas 
and images.” The second factor is the com- 
parative intelligence and refinement of Italy 
at that period. While, throughout the rest 
of Europe, “‘ the régime is still feudal, and 
men, like powerful savage brutes, think of 
but little besides eating, drinking, and physi- 
cal activity, . . . Italy, on the contrary, is 
almost a modern country.” Literature flour- 
ishes and is honored, and the arts of refined 
soviety are cultivated to a point probably 
never since attained. At the same time, this 
culture had not, as in our day, become over- 
culture; the brain was not oppressed with 
ideas to the exclusion of images. “To make 
the arts of design flourish demands a soil 
which is not uncultivated, but, at the same 
time, which is not over-cultivated. . . . To 
have grand, simple forms fixed on canvas 
by the hand of a Titian or a Raphael, re- 
quires a natural production of these in the 
minds of the men around them; and to have 
them naturally produced in men’s minds it is 
necessary that images be not smothered nor 
mutilated by édeas.” There must also be 
picturesque surroundings to life, and a genu- 
ine and general love of picturesqueness ; and 
both these were marked characteristics of the 
Italians at the period under notice. But in 
order that the art of the Renaissance should 
attain its preéminence it was necessary that 
the artists should select the human form for 
the principal subject of their picturesque tal- 
ent; and that they should do this was the 
inevitable effect of a period in which physi- 
cal prowess was essential to safety and physi- 
eal beauty the most assured passport to fa- 
vor. Wherever they turned, “ healthy, pow- 
erful, energetic figures, which subsequent 
ages have only been able to find or to copy 
traditionally,” met their eyes; and to repro- 
duce these was the surest way to satisfy the 
art-instincts of the people. To sum up: 

“A picturesque state of mind—that is to 
say, midway between pure ideas and pure im- 
ages—energetic characters and passionate hab- 
its suited to giving a knowledge of and taste 
for beautiful physical forms, constitute the 
temporary circumstances which, added to the 
innate aptitudes of the race, produced in Italy 
the great and perfect painting of the human 
form. . . . It is not, as with us, a school pro- 
ductiou, an occupation of the critics, a pastime 
for the curious, an ameateur’s mania, an arti- 








in spite of the compost heaped about it, for- 
eign to the soil and painfully supported in an 
atmosphere made for maintaining the sciences, 
literatures, manufactures, policemen, and dress- 
coats; it forms a portion of a whole; the cit- 
ies which cover their town-halls and their 
churches with painted figures, gather around 
it countless ¢ableauz vivants more transient but 
more imposing ; it is only a summary of these, 
The men of this day are amateurs of painting, 
not for an hour, for a single moment in their 
life, but throughout their life, in their reli- 
gious ceremonies, in their national festivities, 
in their public receptions, in their avocations, 
and in their amusements.” 

Never was the temperature requisite for 
the growth of the arts of design so favorable; 
never have a similar moment and similar 
surroundings been seen. “ Analogous cus- 
toms, but of their kind a little less perfect, 
produced, in establishing itself in Spain, in 
Flanders, and even in France, an analogous 
art, although altered or perverted by the 
original dispositiuns of the races among which 
it was transplanted; and we may come to 
this conclusion with certainty, that, to bring 
a similar art afresh on the world’s stage, there 
must be a lapse of centuries, which will first 
establish here a similar milieu.” 

The book is published in two styles—by 
itself in a small volume, and together with 
“Art in Greece” and “ Art in the Nether. 
lands,” as the second series of “ Lectures on 
Art” in the tniform library edition of Taine’s 
works. 

DICKENS was never a very severe critic 
of his own work, and it is probable that any 
of his writings which he was willing to let 
drop into oblivion were scarcely worth the 
preservation. This inference is certainly 
true of the “Sketches of Young Ladies, 
Young Gentlemen, and Young Couples,” an 
American edition of which is now for the 
first time published (New York: E. J. Hale 
& Son). The origin of the sketches is thus 
narrated in the editor’s “ Advertisement :” 
“The first series, ‘Sketches of Young La- 
dies,’ was written by a young collegian under 
the nom de plume of ‘Quiz,’ and issued in a 
small volume shortly before its author's 
death. The great favor with which it was 
received, led the publishers—by whom ‘ Pick- 
wick,’ just then completed, had been issued 
in monthly numbers—to prevail upon Mr. 
Dickens to supplement it with two additional 
volumes, one devoted to ‘ Young Gentlemen’ 
and the other to ‘ Young Couples.’” It will 
be seen from this that their chronological 
position is contemporaneous with “ Oliver 
Twist,” and between “ Pickwick ” and “ Nich- 
olas Nickleby”—the period when Dickens 
was doing some of his best work ; but it is 
also evident that they are mere hack-work, 
the pattern of which had been cut out by 
another hand, and to which the author de- 
clined to put his name. They have a certain 
interest, of course, as the production of @ 
great author; but they show simply that, 
even after “ Pickwick” had made him fa- 
mous, Dickens was ready to put his hand to 
any thing that would turn him an bonest 
penny. Here and there in the volume, it is 
true, there are happy touches, but, on the 
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whole, they display surprisingly little trace 
of that rollicking humor and keen portrayal 
of character which are so conspicuous in the 
somewhat similar “Sketches by Boz.” Per- 
haps the best thing in tbe volume are the 
illustrations by “ Phiz.” These are much 
nearer the average level of Browne’s work 
than are the sketches to that of Dickens. 





Interest has been excited by the discovery 
of a remarkable coincidence between the well- 
known passage in Byron’s ‘* Childe Harold,” 
beginning— 

“Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll ; 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain,” 


and certain stanzas in an “ Ode to the Sea,” | 


by Chénedollé, a French poet, which are as 
follows : 


“Dread ocean, burst upon me with thy shores, 
Fling wide thy waters when the storms bear 
sway; 
Thy bosom opens to a thousand prores, 
Yet fleets with idle daring breast thy spray, 
Ripple with arrow’s track thy closing plain, 
And graze the surface of thy deep domain. 


“Man dares not tread thy liquid way, 
Thou spurn’st that despot of a day, 
Tossed like a snow-flake on the spray, 

From storm-gulfs to the skies ; 
He breathes and reigns on solid land; 
And ruins mark his tyrant hand ; 
Thou bidst him in that circle stand— 
Thy reign his rage defies. 


“Or, should he force his passage there, 
Thou risest, mocking his despair ; 
The shipwreck humbles all his pride ; 
He sinks within the darksome tide— 
The surge’s vast unfathomed gloom 
His catacomb— 
Without a name, without a tomb. 


“The banks are kingdoms, where the shrine, the 
throne, 
The pomp of human things are changed and 
past. 
The people, they are phantoms, they are flown, 
Time has avenged thee on their strength at last. 
Thy billows idly rest on Sidon’s shore, 
And her bold pilots wound thy pride no more. 


“Rome, Athens, Carthage ! what are they ? 
Spoiled heritage, successive prey ; 
New nations force their onward way, 
And grasp disputed reign ; 
Thou changest not, thy waters pour 
The same wild waves against the shore, 
Where Liberty had breathed before, 
And Slavery hugs his chain. 


“States bow ; Time's sceptre presses still 
On Apennine’s subsiding hill ; 
No trace of Time is left on thee, 
Unchanging sea, 
Created thus, and still to be. 


“Sea! of Almightiness itself the immense 
And glorious mirror! how thy azure face 
Renews the heavens in their magnificence ! 
What awful grandeur rounds thy heaving space! 
Two worlds thy surge, eternal warring, sweeps, 
And God's throne rests on thy majestic deeps !” 


Chénedollé’s ode may be found in Longfel- 
low’s “‘ Poetry of Europe,” from which the 
above translation is derived. Some doubt ex- 
ists as to who was the plagiarist in this case, 
ifany plagiarism there is. 
of Childe Harold,” in which Byron’s famous 
lines to the sea appear, was published in 
1818; Chénedollé was born in 1769. In 1807 
he produced “‘ The Genius of Man,” a poem 
greatly admired ; in 1820 he published a col- 
lection of his early odes, with some new ones. 
tis uncertain when the ode from which the 
extract above is given first appeared. 





The fourth canto | 





Ghe Arts. 


R. AVERY has lately returned from 
his usual summer trip to Europe, and 
has brought home with him several dozen 
fine works, collected from the French Salon 
of the last season, from England, Munich, 
Berlin, and Beigium. A very pleasant and 
instructive hour can be spent at his charming 
rooms (No. 88 Fifth Avenue) looking at the 
paintings, and hearing his intelligent analyses 
of their qualities. Fortuny is represented by 
three or four sketches, and one elaborate 
painting; Blaise Desgoffe by two, one of 
which is from the Salon of this year. There 
are also an excellent Zamacois, two George H. 
Boughtons, a Jules Breton, a Delort, two or 
three charming paintings by Charnay, a 
young artist who has won greut credit late- 
ly in France; a Schreyer, and a Gabriel 
Max. Knaus, whose works rarely find their 
way across the ocean, so greedily are they 
sought for abroad, is represented by a cray- 
on-sketch of an old man. Mr. Avery has 
also a charming Diaz. A fine specimen by 
Merle of a girl of the middle ages can also be 
seen here, besides a Boldini, and paintings 
by other well-known artists. 

Among the more interesting of these pict- 
ures, where all are good, is the warm-hued 
painting by Gabriel Max. Munich is now tak- 
ing such a prominent place in the art-worid, 
and combines so much of the peculiar excel- 
lence of French study with the rich color of 
the Roman-Spanish school, and the elaborate 
detail of outline that has been the distine- 
tion of the German method, besides the Bel- 
gian specialty of chiaro-oscuro, that an artist 
of talent who paints in Munich subject to all 
these influences is sure to do very satisfac- 
tory work. The picture of Max to which we 
refer is one that, painted in France, would 
have been simply a costume-picture, while in 
Rome it might have been a bit of fine color ; 
but in Munich it combines both qualities 
with a charming and delicate sentiment, and 
a delightful variety of texture in the various 
divisions of the picture; and all these are 
united under a melodious general light and 
shadow. The scene is an ordinary one of a 
blond lady in a velvet mantle, edged with 
gray fur, and with an olive-colored dress, 
standing in a room curtained with old tapes- 
try, and bending over a carved oalen chair 
to contemplate a lute with a broken string, 
on the end of which a wreath of evergreen 
has been thrown; and by it, on the table, lies 
a pale-white rose. The empty chair, as well 
as the other incidents in the picture, suggests 
a death, but this fact is so little prominent 
as not to disturb the esthetic conditions of 
the picture as a composition, while yet afford- 
ing a sentiment sufficiently marked to give 
an apparent reason why the picture should 
have keen made. As a painting, it is full of 
fine tones of olive-color, which hue plays 
over the half-drawn figures in the rich tapes- 
try of the wall, dim with distance, and par- 
tially lighted by a golden filtering of yellow 
sunlight. The olive shade becomes greenish 
on a magnificent table-covering of heavy 
velvet—velvet which is as unmistakably such 








as the gray fur around the lady’s mantle is 
furry, or the pale hair and the tender flesh 
of the throat are like to their own kina. 
Max is still a young man, but his pictures 
have long been highly esteemed in Europe 
for their excellence in the respects we have 
mentioned, and also because each of them 
is possessed of marked peculiarity of its own. 
One of these pictures, as different as possi- 
ble from “The Broken Lute,” represents a 
young blind girl sitting at the entrance to 
the Catacombs, just within the portals. She 
holds in her hand a lamp, with its lighted 
taper, and a group of these lamps are beside 
her, To every stranger who enters she pre- 
sents a lighted lamp, that when he descends 
into the mystic chambers of the dead he may 
find his way. At her feet are branches of 


| palms to strew upon the graves, and around 


her, in the dimly-lighted chamber, are the 
distinctive features of these peculiar struct- 
ures, Another picture that attracted great 
attention abroad is of Juliet when she lies 
in her trance on the morning in which her 
marriage should have been. A heaviness 
and pallor, almost of death, is in her form 
crushing back the pillows, and a pall-like 
gloom hovers in the misty darkness of the 
velvet draperies of her dim chamber, forming 
a great contrast to which is the view through 
her lattice window of the gay crowd drawn 
together for the wedding that might never 
be. 

The American art-loving public are famil- 
iar with certain well-known foreign names, 
but to possess any adequate idea of the de- 
velopment of modern painting abroad, it is 
desirable to observe talent as it develops 
under different conditions and in various 
countries. Within a few years the relative 
importance of French art has undoubtedly 
changed, and Americans should no longer be 
content to number in their list of painters 
abroad only the students of the French: school. 
Fortuny is well known here, and he is one 
of a very few who dispute with Gérdme, 
Merle, Bouguereau, and Meissonier, a preémi- 
nence which he in turn is likely to share with 
the Munich painters and with Belgian artists. 
Mr. Avery has been uncommonly successful 
in bringing out with hima perhaps the most 
excellent Fortuny that has been seen in New 
York. It is often said by art-people unfamil- 
iar with his best pictures, that Fortuny tells 
as much in his etchings as he can ever tell in 
paint. Some of the sketches, and certainly 
the few of his pictures that have been brought 
to New York, would give this impression. 
Subtile and interesting /ines are very promi- 
nent in these etchings, but subtile and intri- 
cate tones of paint suitable to go with these 
lines do not usually appear. Mr. Avery has 
a little and very elaborate painting of two 
old men dressed in the French costume of a 
hundred and fifty years ago. Both are in 
satin coats, one pink and the other white, , 
and in powdered wigs. The men themselves, 
it is needless to say, are full of life and ex- 
pression, but their dresses are something 
excellent. A pink rose, with its petals 
crushed, its inner lining turned out to the 
light, and its outer leaves faded and purple 
or dried, could scarcely exhibit a greater 
range of lovely colors than this pink-satin 
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coat stretched upon the portly form of the 
old French courtier. The pockets, too, of 
this wonderful coat are elaborate and crisp in 
touch, and as strangely beautiful as are the 
tight sleeves or the high color of the pink 
garment. Green embroidery, rich and varied 
as the leaves of a rose-bush, around these 
pockets, vary in color with bits of yellow- 
green rose-buds and the brownish stalk. 
The old, red-faced, wrinkled wearer of this 
fairy garment is by no means himself a rose, 
but he is a most amusing contrast to one. 
We wish that this picture by Fortuny might 
be exhibited in some more public place, that 
the lovers of this master might have the op- 
portunity to learn that his marvelous grace 
of line is by no means combined with a dull 
and coarse use of the tints of the palette. 





Mr. Jutian Scorr has lately completed 
two cabinet pictures: one of which is an 
army scene, representing officers in their tent 
reading dispatches; the other depicts the 
duel between Burr and Hamilton. The 
“Reading of Dispatches” shows a group of 
four men. The senior officer is sitting with 
his legs resting on a brass-clamped army- 
trunk, and in his hands is spread out a large 
sheet of paper, while numerous letters are 
scattered about him on the floor. Half in 
shadow at his side a youth, with a bugle in 
his hand, is listening to the news, and the 
two other members of the party are close to 
him in front. The figure of the senior officer 
is very excellent in its easy attitude, and is 
better in this respect than in any picture of 
Mr. Scott’s that we remember. The acces- 
sories of his dress, too, are painted with 
very careful elaboration, and the order on 
his breast and the epaulets on his shoulders 
are made out with great care. The composi- 
tion and grouping of the picture are good, and 
its color is rich and mellow-toned. The pict- 
ure which represents the duel between Aaron 
Burr and Alexander Hamilton is on a larger 
canvas than the first, and shows in the gray 
light an opening in the woods. Pale grass, 
that looks dank beneath the dark trees, fades 
off into a sickly distance. In the foreground 
is the figure of Burr, accompanied by the 
surgeon, and a few rods behind this pair 
Hamilton is indistinctly seen lying on the 
grass, with Pendleton, his second, near him. 
Burr is a portrait, but the faces of the men 
in the distance are too vague to appear. 
This painting is valuable as showing an 
historical event of importance, but scarce- 
ly so much interest attaches to it as to the 
“Reading of the Dispatches,” with which 
class of scenes Mr. Scott’s army experience 
made him personally familiar. Each of Mr. 
Scott’s new pictures shows a precision and 
force superior to his former productions, and 
in the army-scene the composition stamps the 
artist as well developed in that most difficult 
branch of art. 





Cuartes H, Miter’s latest picture gives 
a view of “‘ A Long Island Mill-Pond,” drawn 
at mid-day, and in the summer-time. Like 


all of Mr. Miller’s pictures of Long Island 
scenery, this subject has no picturesque feat- 
ures, but depends for its success solely upon 
its simplicity and truthful treatment as a 








study from Nature. The old mill-pond 
spreads out in the foreground, fringed with 
willows and other shrubbery which thrive in 
marshy places, and its surface dotted with 
lily-pads and clumps of cats’-tails. The sky 
is flecked with transparent cloud-cumuli, and 
is in quiet harmony with the landscape which 
it shadows. There is an entire absence of 
the sensational in the delineation of this 
scene, and for this reason it is worthy of the 
highest commendation. Many artists, instead 
of resting satisfied with a subject so quiet 
and so poetical withal, would have introduced 
a boat with figures, or some other disturbing 
element, for the sake of obtaining the ap- 
plause of the multitude; but, fortunately, 
Mr. Miller is not one of that class. He is 
satisfied with Nature as he finds it, and few 
lovers of art will deny that he is not, in feel- 
ing and sentiment, fully in accord with its 
most poetical phases. This work is notice- 
able as an example of perspective drawing, 
as its purity of tone and exquisite mastery 
of the details of local color and atmosphere 
make it a lasting expression of the beautiful. 





‘* Aw importa: t technical work,”’ says the 
Academy, “‘ entitled ‘ Einfache Mébel im Cha- 
rakter der Renaissance’ (‘Simple Furniture in 
the Style of the Renaissance’), is being brought 
out in parts in Germany under the superin- 
tendence of the Austrian Minister for Trade. 
It has been prepared by Professor Joseph 
Storck, and offers valuable help to teachers in 
art and industrial schools, as well as practical 
instruction to cabirnet-makers and those en- 
gaged in the decoration and furnishing of our 
modern dwellings. The first number is de- 
voted to the furniture of the dining-room, with 
its dining-table, seats, and buffets. The ex- 
amples given are not merely of articles only 
suited for palaces, us is so often the case in 
works of this sort, but are generally simple 
pieces of furniture, suitable for moderate-sized 
houses, that might easily be obtained by any 
person desirous of furnishing his house ac- 
cording to the principles of Renaissance art.” 


Tue women artists of London have organ- 
ized a series of meetings designed for mutual 
improvement, where a qualified painter is to 
offer criticisms. “It is proposed,” says the 
Atheneum, “ that pictures which are in prog- 
ress for exhibition, by female painters, should 
be brought together, and their qualities, short- 
comings, and, we presume, merits, pointed 
out, and advice for the remedying of errors 
proffered to the artists. It seems a capital 
idea to offer these facilities to tyros, who can 
hardly be expected to see their own mistakes 
until it is too late. Advanced artists may be 
thankful for candid criticism.” 


Tar London Atheneum, upon the reappear- 
ance of Mr. Jefferson as Rip Van Winkle, at 
the Princess’s Theatre, gives this actor very 
high praise. It says: ‘* No representation of 
the class during ten years has stirred equally 
an English audience. Yet none of the meuns 
to which the modern actor resorts is employed. 
There is no preposterous attire to win a laugh, 
no extravagance of gesture, no noise, no rant, 
no effort. Every thing moves as easily and as 
noiselessly as machinery, and the required ef- 
fect is produced. It is a source of saddening 
reflection that we have scarcely a second in- 
stance of the kind to advance. Highly credit- 
able performances are seen upon our stage, 
some of which have long held possession of 





it. In no other case, however, in which last- 
ing popularity is won, and a one-part piece hag 
run for years, can the actor escape the charge 
of pandering to the tastes of the less educated 
portion of his audience, or venturing upon 
ground outside the domain of art.” 
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Abroad. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 
November 9, 1875. 

Y order of the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, the directors of the different public 
libraries of Paris have recently published au- 
thentic statements of the books, manuscripts, 
etc., contained in each. We learn, therefore, 
that the Bibliothéque Nationale heads the list 
with 1,700,000 printed volumes, 80,000 manu- 
scripts, 1,000,000 prints, maps, and engravings, 
and 120,000 medals. The Library of the Arse- 
nal, which is under the charge of M. de Bornier, 
the author of “‘ La Fille de Roland,” contains 
200,000 volumes and 8,000 manuscripts. The 
Mazarin Library numbers 200,000 volumes, 
4,000 manuscripts, and 80 models, executed in 
relief, and representing the Pelasgic monu- 
ments of Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor. The 
Ste.-Geneviéve Library possesses 160,000 print- 
ed works and 350,000 manuscripts. The Li- 
brary of the Sorbonne contains 80,000 vol- 
umes, and that of the Medical School 35,000, 
Total, 2,375,000 printed volumes, 442,000 manu- 

scripts, and 1,120,000 prints, medals, etc. 

There is talk of organizing an exhibition 
in Paris, which would be of great interest to 
book-collectors; namely, one of rare books 
and artistic bindings. It is to be hoped that 
the project will not be suffered to end in talk, 
as the exhibition would be a very curious and 
instructive one in many respects. The Jour- 
nal Oficiel consecrated lately an interesting 
article to book-binding, considered in its ar- 
tistic aspects. The writer says: ‘‘ The his- 
tory of book-binding has never yet been writ- 
ten. The art took its birth in the middle 
ages, as did so many others by which we 
profit to-day, in the cloisters of the monastic 
orders. Each monastery possessed a hall 
called the scriptorium, wherein the copyists 
and binders worked. These last were already 
real artists, and called to their aid the art of 
the lapidary and the goldsmith. One of them, 
named Herman, followed William the Con- 
queror to England, and became Bishop of 
Salisbury. Among the celebrated bindings 
of that epoch, we may cite a Greek copy of 
the Evangelists, given to the Basilica of Mon- 
za by Theodelinde, Queen of the Lombards, 
with acovering formed of two plates of gold 
enriched with colored stones and antique 
cameos; and above all the ‘ Livre d’Heures,’ 
written in letters of gold upon purple-hued 
parchment, and bound in red velvet, which 
was presented by Charlemagne to the city of 
Toulouse. This marvel belonged to the Li- 
brary of the Louvre, and was destroyed in the 
conflagration of that edifice under the Com- 
mune. 

“In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
bindings were executed in enameled coppe?. 
The Musée de Cluny possesses two magnifi- 
cent specimens of this work. 

‘Finally, the Arabs, at the period of the 
Crusades, taught to the Occidentals the art 
of using leather, stamped with gold or silver, 
for book-binding, and it is solely from this 
epoch that we date our modern bindings. 
The sixteenth century was the epoch when 
the art reached its apogee; it offers, so to 
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speak, to our admiration, nothing but chg/s- 
@auvore. Among these are the ‘ Livre d’Heures’ 
of Marguerite of Savoy ; the books of Francis 
L., adorned with his device, a salamander; 
those of Henri II. and Diane de Poitiers, with 
crescents and ciphers of a rare elegance ; and, 
finally, those of Henri III., which bear a 
death’s-head as emblem. 

“In the seventeenth century the art re- 
mained stationary, and declined, only to re- 
vive with incomparable éc/at in the following 
one. Under the Empire and the Restoration 
it fell into a profound decadence, but in our 
own day was revived, thanks to the efforts of 
Thourenin, the elder and younger Simier, 
Keller, and of our contemporary artists. 
Thourenin, who was the most celebrated of 
all, was binder to Louis Philippe; his prin- 
cipal works may be found in the magnificent 
collection of the Duke d’ Aumale. 

“ Besides the professional binders, there 
have existed in all ages amateurs, passionate 
book-lovers who had a taste for binding. 
Among the best known may be cited De Tune, 
of the Hague ; the Abbé de Marolles ; the Duke 
de Caumont, who established himself as a 
binder in London during the Revolution; and 
King Louis XVIII., who was very fond of 
trying his hand at the art, though his at- 
tempts in that line were never successful.”’ 

E. Plon & Co. announce the first volume 
of the ** Military Correspondence of Napoleon 
L, extracted from the General Correspond- 
ence, and published by Order of the Minister 
of War;”’ also a work entitled “The Truth 
respecting Foundlings,’”? by Dr. Brochard, 
and a translation from the Dutch of Madame 
Bosboom Toussaint, called “‘ Major Frans— 
Scenes of Netherlandish Life,’”? by Albert 
Reville. Challamel has just published an 
interesting novelty for those who like such 
things, in the shape of a “ Dictionnaire Fran- 
gais-Cambodgien,”’ by E. Aymonier. Hachette 
has just issued ‘‘ Public Law and Modern 
Europe,” by the Vicomte de la Guerronniére. 
Lacroix & Co. announce a wofk with the 
piquant title of “‘ Parisian Statues and Statu- 
ettes,”” which is to include sketches of Patti, 
Nilsson, Schneider, Theo, and other fair the- 
atrical celebrities of the day. It is by Charles 
Diguet. Michel Lévy Bros. promise for this 
week the “ History of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” by J. Michelet, in three volumes, of 
which the last two have never been before pub- 
lished. These volumes are entitled respec- 
tively ‘‘ The Origin of the Bonapartes,’’ “* Un- 
til the 18th Brumaire,”’ and “* Until Waterloo.” 
Victor Hugo’s “* Pendant I’Exil,” announced 
by the same firm, has not yet been published. 
The preface is to be issued separately under 
the title ‘Ce que c’est que l’Exil” (What 
Exile really is). Z’Hvénement is now publish- 
ing, as a fewilleton, a very curious novel (from 
an American point of view), entitled “‘ Les 
Chevaliers de la Patrie.’? The scene is laid 
in the United States during our Civil War, 
and John Wilkes Booth, whose theatrical ca- 
teer the author evidently confounds with that 
of his brother Edwin, is the hero thereof. 
The same paper has commenced the publica- 
tion of an admirable series of articles ‘On 
Alsace and Lorraine in 1875,” by Jules Cla- 
tetie. They open with a spirited description 
of the journey from Paris to Strasburg, be- 
ginning with the little frontier village of Av- 
neourt, of which our traveler says : 

“This little village of Avricourt was, a 
few years ago, nothing more than a station on 
the Eastern Railway. It is to-day cut in two. 
It is there that our frontier ends. Certain 
soldiers and engineers sat down one day be- 
fore a table on which lay a map; they traced 





coldly and simply, and while conversing, some 
little red and blue lines on the paper, and 
hence it has arisen that certain human beings 
have become Germans and others have re- 
mained French, merely because they lived on 
one side or the other of the little blue lines. 
Fatherland, thou art then but a vain word, if 
the right of force may suppress or tolerate thee 
at will! : 

‘** By the treaty of Frankfort there exists, 
therefore, a French Avricourt and an Avri- 
court-Deutsch”’ (such is the name that has 
been given to the station wherein is situated 
the German custom-house). ‘‘ The village of 
Avricourt itself has remained almost entirely 
French, with the exception of some few houses 
which, by ill-luck, happened to be on the 
wrong side of the ink-line. Unfortunately, 
it has happened that the butcher was annexed, 
and it can readily be imagined how much 
trouble that fact has given to the inhabitants 
of Avricourt. They are obliged to cross the 
frontier to supply themselves with meat, and 
when they return they are forced to pass 
through the French custom-house, the officials 
of which, in accordance with their usual hab- 
it, are very disagreeable to the poor dwellers 
on the frontier. And those peasants who have 
remained French witnessed a strange and 
ironical spectacle; the people of the German 
Avricourt can obtain their groceries at a low- 
er price than can those of French Avricourt, 
sugar and salt, for instance, being much cheap- 
er.” 

He then gives a description of the new and 
splendid railway-station erected by the Ger- 
mans on their side of the frontier, and sketch- 
es the following picture with a few telling 
strokes of his incisive pen: 

**In a corner of the station, distinguished 
from the rest of the rough crowd by their 
boulevardian manners, are a young man and 
a young woman, thin, yellow, fatigued, used 
up, and very well dressed, who are going 
(so a chance-word overheard by me informs 
me) to Baden-Baden. They are French—Pa- 
risians—some idler and some girl. They are 
going to Baden, as in times past, to amuse 
themselves and to laugh. Yet, they look half 
ashamed, if the truth be told. They scarcely 
speak. They are bored. So must they have 
felt at Brussels while men were fighting on 
the Loire, dying amid the snows in the defiles 
of the Jura, and living on bread made of sand, 
in Paris. They are going to Baden because 
they used to go there. Habit is more than a 
second nature, it is a second fatherland. Yet, 
he and she are both young. They are at the 
age of love, of confidence, and of illusions. [ 
look at her—she is yawning. He drums, on 
the window-panes, an air from some opéra 
bouffe. When the German officials come to 
announce that the train is about to start, the 
man picks up his Russia-leather traveling- 
bag, and says, smiling, to her who follows 
him, like a man that has just uttered some 
brilliant witticism, ‘To horse, gentlemen, to 
horse!’ She shrugs her shoulders, stifles 
another yawn, casts around her, with a wearied 
air, a vague glance, the dull glance of a rumi- 
nating animal, and then follows ber compan- 
ion, trailing behind her her sullied skirt and 
the soiled laces of her petticoats. 

** And I saw them go away, get into the 
railway-carriage, and disappear, as if I had 
had before me two personages of the past, 
lost in a new world, as though that woman 
and that man, those loveless lovers, bad been 
the spectre of that thing which had slowly, 
surely, energetically, diminished the father- 
land ; of that demi-~monde which has made the 
demi-France.”” 





I shall return to this interesting series of 
papers in some future letter. Meanwhile, I 
will close with a curious fact from the article 
on Strasburg : 

“On the Faubourg de Pierre a rich citizen 
of Strasburg has avenged himself as best he 
could on the authors of the war. When he 
rebuilt his house, which had been destroyed 
by the shells during the siege, he caused to 
be sculptured on the facade of his dwelling, 
grimacing and comic in the guise of grotesque 
masks, the faces of Napoleon III., of Bazaine, 
and of two other generals.” 

The dramatic events of the past week have 
been the production of Offenbach’s new opera 
of “* The Creole,” at the Bouffes Parisiens, his 
third and last novelty for the season, and that 
of Adolphe Belot’s drama of the ‘* Venus de 
Gordes,” at the Ambigu. The bright little 
operetta was a complete success, thanks to the 
absurdity of the libretto, the freshness and 
sparkle of the music, and also a good deal to 
the witchery of the dark-eyed Judie, who 
made on that @ccasion her rentrée for the sea- 
son. A young débutante, Mademoiselle Luce 
Couturier, in a minor réle, gave much satisfac- 
tion and was warmly applauded. She is only 
seventeen years of age. The male characters 
were well filled by Daubray and Cooper—this 
last a transfer from the Variétés. As to the 
drama of Belot, the less said about it the bet- 
ter. Itis simply a horror from a moral point 
of view, though written with much misdirect- 
ed talent and vigor. The essentially unclean 
though powerful pen of Belot fairly reveled 
in the atrocities of his chosen subject. The 
piece is a tissue of murder and adultery, 
painted in the coarsest manner and with the 
most glaring colors. The Venus de Gordes, 
the beautiful Margai, is a married woman. 
She has a lover named Furbice, who is a mar- 
ried man. They conspire together to murder 
the unfortunate husband, Puscoul. At first 
they treat him to small doses of poison. Next 
Furbice tries to smother him with a pillow. 
Neither poisonings nor smotherings succeed- 
ing, the ferocious Furbice finally shoots him. 
Then the murderer throws an old beggar- 
woman, who was a witness of his crime, over 
a precipice, and he is shot himself by the po- 
lice just as he is going to set fire to the farm. 
The fair Margai poisons herself; and, every- 
body being killed off, the piece naturally 
comes to anend. This tissue of abominations 
was remarkably well acted by Laferriére, Paul 
Deshayes, and Mademoiselle Constance Mey- 
er, and so escaped immediate condemnation 
from the audience. There was a good deal of 
bissing on the first night, and several of the 
incidents met with a decidedly stormy recep- 
tion. The scene of the drama is laid in Pro- 
vence, and the representations of Provencal 
scenery, customs, costumes, etc., were very 
fine. The management even went so far as to 
engage a real Provencale, Mademoiselle Mey- 
er, to personate the heroine. She is hand- 
some and talented, and plays the part with all 
due energy and ferocity. It remains to be 
seen whether the Parisian public will set the 
stamp of their approbation on this last atro- 
city from the pen of the author of ‘* Mademoi- 
selle Giraud, ma Femme.” 

There are rumors afloat to the effect that 
Faure has totally lost his voice. It is certain 
that the date of his reappearance at the Grand 
Opéra has not yet been announced. Rossi is 
to appear in “ Kean,’’ a drama by the elder 
Dumas, to-night for the first time. It is whis- 
pered that his engagement here, though an 
immense artistic success, has not proved a 
financial one. 

Lvor H. Hoorzr. 
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Science, Invention, Discovery. 


WHO INVENTED “ THE LIFE-CAR?” 


N the Jovrnat of April 3, 1875, we closed 
an extended illustrated description of the 
“ American Life-Car” and its services as fol- 





Dougiass Ottinger, U. S. R. Marine. (This invention 


lows: “ The car that performed this service 
was at once retired with honors, and was one 
of the objects to which the inventor, Mr. 
Francis, pointed with pride when strangers 
visited his metallic life-beat factory in this 
city.” The service to which we referred, the 
reader may remember, was the rescuing of 
two hundred or more souls from the wreck 
of the ship Ayrshire off Long Branch, and 
this account of special service was prefaced 
by a description of the life-car, its form, and 
method of use. Although at the time we 
were induced, from the nature of the testi- 
mony then at hand, to give the sole credit of 
this humane invention to Mr. Francis, evi- 
dence since obtained prompts us to again 
open the question in order that another 
claimant may be heard. As it is probable 
that we shall again hear from the other side 
in rebuttal, comment on this new evidence 
will be withheld, though we confess to a de- 
cided leaning toward the claims of Captain 
Douglass Ottinger of the United States Reve- 
nue Marine, by whom we have been furnished 
with the photographic illustrations from 
which the accompanying engravings have 
been made, and whose letter in defense of 
his claims is herewith published : 
To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 

Sie: I notice, in your Jovugrnan for the 3d 


of April, 1875, an illustrated article upon the | 


American “ Life or Surf Car,” in which you 
credit the invention to one Joseph Francis. 
Believing it is the intention of journalists to 
do good and promulgate truth, rather than do 
wrong by publishing what is not true, I ask 
you to print in your Jovrnat the following: 
The life or surf car is the most effective 
contrivance for rescuing people from vessels 
wrecked near land when the storm is so fierce 








Fig. 1.—THE LIFE OR SURF CAR, 
Whicn conveys its passengers safely through the breakers of the sea when life-boats are of 110 avail. 
transit, in winter tempest on our coast, from the ships Ayrshire, 10! ; Georgia, 271; Cornelius Grinnell, 234; 
Chauncy Jerome, 70; and from other vessels, in all nearly 4,000 people. 
on its first errand to save the shipwrecked when beyond the reach of any other aid. 


er, also under my individual and specific di- 
rections. He was not the architect, but the 
operator. He was employed by me, and was 
entirely ignorant of the manner in which my 
invention was to be used. This appears in 
the sworn testimony of Mr. Samuel Metcalf, 
of Erie, Pennsylvania, a manly Christian, who, 
when examining the life-car in the boat-shop, 
was told by Mr. Joseph Francis that he did 
not know what Captain Ottinger was going 
to do with the thing he was then making for 
him, and that he (Francis) could not under- 
stand it. Captain John McGowan, United 
States Revenue Marine Service, who succeeded 
me as superintendent in building and equip- 
ping life-saving stations, says: “I was often 
in the boat-shop of Mr. Francis, who built 
the same kind of surf-boats and life-cars for 
the stations I equipped as Captain Ottinger 
had made for the original stations, but on all 
oceasions he (Francis) spoke of the life-car as 
Captain Ottinger’s contrivance.” 

, The testimony of Mr. Penfield, of New 
York, is also on file at the Patent-Office, and 
agrees with that of Mr. Metcalf. The fact 
that I am on record at the Patent-Office as the 
inventor of the “ Life or Surf Car,” ought to 
be sufficient to guard persons, who would 
take pains to investigate, against the misrep- 
resentations of any unscrupulous individual. 
In addition to the certificate from the Patent- 
Office, Congress acknowledged me as the in- 
ventor of the *‘ Life or Surf Car,” and in con- 
sideration of its efficiency in rescuing not only 
men, but women and children, from wrecked 
vessels, appropriated to me, for producing it, 
ten thousand dollars. Not only the Patent- 


that life-boats are of no avail. Upon repre- 
sentations made by Governor Newell, of the 
State of New Jersey, when a member of Con- 
gress in 1848, of the terrible loss of life by 
shipwreck near the shores of that State, Con- 
gress appropriated ten thousand dollars to es- 
tablish “life-saving stations” between Sandy 
Hook and Little Egg Harbor, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury designated me to devise 











It gave safe 


This picture shows the Life-Car 
Invented by Captain 
is not patented, but left free to be used everywhere.) 


Representatives, and the committee of the 
Senate of the United States, were entirely 
satisfied with the proof laid before them that 
I was the sole inventor of.the life-car. Al- 
most every one knows that committees of 
Congress scan personal claims with mucl) care. 

This car, and also an invention which I 
devised for overcoming the inertia of a rope 
when jerked suddenly from rest by a cannon- 
ball, to be carried from land to a wrecked 
ship, had continued asI placed them at the 
life-saving stations for nearly two years, when 
they were used for the first time as a /ast re- 


and pnt into methodical working condition 
such means as in my judgment would be best 
adapted to the desired end. 

While on that service, I employed Joseph 
Francis to make a boat of corrugated iron for 
each of the eight life-saving stations. A full- | 
sized model of the kind required was con- 
structed at my request by a committee of in- 
telligent “‘ surf-men,”’ whom I called together 
for that purpose, and one of them superintend- 
ed the building of the boat at Mr. Francis’s 
boat-shop, where the iron was put in place and 














Fig. 2.—A cannon-ball, with a rope attached, thrown across a water-loggea or sinking ship during a gale too 
fierce for a life-boat to be used; the relief-vesse! making a breakwater of the wreck, rides by a hawser in its 
lee, while the Life-Car is kept in transit to save the people in peril. 


fustened together by Mr. Francis, but he did | sort, and rescued the passengers in mid-winter 
not in any wise design the shape of the boat. | from the wreck of the ship Ayrshire. That 

It was while on that duty that invented | event proved the value of the invention, and 
the “* life-car,’ and Mr. Francis put it togeth- | stimulated the belief that pecuniary gala 





Office, but the committee of the House of. 
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might result to a patentee, and so Joseph 
Francis made haste to put in his false claim 
for a patent ; but it was refused by the Gov- 
ernment because I had abandoned the inven- 
tion to the public, and it had been about two 
years in use at the United States life-saving 
stations. 

The accompanying illustration (Fig. 1) 
shows the life-car in its original adaptation 
tothe great purpose for which it was invent- 
ed. It is so complete in its simplicity that 


= 





the three hundred sturdy Norwegians drowned 
in that terrible shipwreck could have been 
saved, 

There is but little, if any, doubt that these 
propositions would have been practicable in 
the cases above referred to; but, as they were 
at that time unknown, the loss of life was in- 
evitable. It often occurs that crippled and 
sinking vessels are passed by at sea, and the 
people on board left without hope, on account 
of the great hazard attending at attempt at 





Fig. 3.—A REVENUE RELIEF-CRUISER 


Anchored seaward of a vessel that has struck the gyound on the sea-coast in a storm, too far off shore to be aided 


from land, a rope having been thrown by a cannon-ball across the vessel in distress. 


on its way to rescue the shipwrecked people. 


nothing in the shape of an “‘ improvement” 
can be added without detracting from its ef- 
fectiveness. An attempt was once made to 
fasten something of the kind upon it, as may 
be seen from a woodcut in Harper’s Magazine, 
volume of 1852. But that attempt only ce- 
monstrated the fact that the ‘‘ improvement’’- 
man, Joseph Francis, had no understanding 
whatever of the resistance the life-car had to 
overcome in passing through the surf; for the 
most notable feature of his “ improvement” 
was an opposing surface against which the 
waves would constantly break with a force 
which science demonstrated would have more 
than twelve thousand pounds’ resistance—a re- 





sistance fatal to the people on board a wrecked | 
| American housewife, comes the “ stocking- 


ship trying to drag the car, with his improve- 
ment attached, to their rescue. 

If the mode of operating the car, as ex- 
plained in the picture (Fig. 2—first proposi- 
tion), had been known to the captain of the 
foundering steamship Central America, and 
to the captains of the vessels that came in her 
lee and took the women and children out of 
her boat, it is not a departure from practical 
seamanship to say that the four hundred men 
who sank with her could and would have been 
rescued. And soin the case of the wrecked 
and helpless steamer San Francisco. Her 
Passengers and crew could have been taken 
off at once, without the great hazard they had 
to encounter from being compelled to remain 
on the wreck for more than two days after the 
Means of relief were at hand, on account of 
the terrible sea, in which no boat could be 
launched. By an application of the first prop- 
osition they could have been taken off at 
once in safety. And if the second propo- 
sition (Fig. 3) had been understood and put 
M practice when the ship Powhatan was 
wrecked on the coast of New Jersey, it is 
"ore than probable that many if not all of 








The Life-Car Is seen 


rescue in a storm, even with the best life- 
boats with which our ships are now supplied. 
Dove ass OTTINGER, 

Captain U. 8. Revenue Marine. 

We have chosen to give with the illustra- 

tions the full descriptive titles, as by that 

means the text of Captain Ottinger’s letter 

may be the more clearly understood, since 

they embody the “ propositions” to which 
he refers. 





Arter the sewing and knitting machine, 
the patent washer and wringer, the apple- 
parer and potato-peeler, and a score or more 
of devices for bringing rest to the industrious 


darner,” and, according to the Scientific Amer- 
ican, it repairs the hugest darn in much less 
time than the operation can be described, and 
how soon that is can be calculated from the 
following description of the machine which 
does it: “‘ Two small plates, one stationary and 
the other movable, are placed one above the 
other. The faces are corrugated, and between 
them the ‘holy’ portion of the stocking is 
laid. Twelve long, eye-pointed needles are 
arranged side by side in a frame, which last is 
carried forward so that the needles penetrate 
opposite edges of the hole, passing in the cor- 
rugations between the plates. Minged just in 
front of the plate is an upright bar, and on this 
is a cross-piece carrying twelve knobs. The 
yarn is secured to an end-knob, and then, with 
a bit of flat wire, pushed through the needle- 
eyes. Then the loop between each needle is 
caught by the hand and hooked over the op- 
posite knob, so that each needle carries really 
two threads. Now the needles are carried 
back to their first position, and, in so doing, 
they draw the threads, which slip off the knobs 
through the edges of the fabric. A little push 





forward again brings the sharp rear edges of 
the needle-eye against the threads, cutting all 
at once. This is repeated until the darn is 
finished, and beautifully finished itis. The 
inventor is Mr. 0. S. Hosmer, of Boston, and 
we predict for him the blessings of the entire 
feminine community. The cost of the ma- 
chine is but ten dollars.” 


Tue constantly-increasing demand for pa- 
per, induced by its use in departments where 
wood has hitherto been solely employed, has 
led to a varied series of experiments with 
crude materials. We recently gave a long 
list of substances from which paper of differ- 
ing qualities might be made, and would now 
direct attention to bamboo, from which mate- 
rial much of the fine, tough papers of Japan 
and China are made, but which has as yet been 
little in demand in England or America. As 
there seems to be no doubt that the fibrous 
stalks of the bamboo can be made to furnish 
a fine quality of paper-pulp, the question be- 


, comes one of supply merely, and this may be 


favorably answered when the rapid growth of 
the bamboo is considered. It is said that cer- 
tain of these plants in the gardens of the Khé- 
dive of Egypt have been known to grow nine 
inches in a single night, and a plant (Bambusa 
vulgaris) at the gardens at Kew, England, is 
recorded as growing in favorable seasons at 
the rate of eighteen inches a day! In view 
of these facts, and considering the feasibility 


| of cultivating in their native countries planta- 








tions of bamboo, which could be gathered in 
season and shipped to England or America, 
the question arises, if the bamboo is of such 
established value for this use, why could not 
the American cane be made to serve a like 
purpose? If so, it is possible that the move- 
ment in favor of the bamboo may result in the 
establishment of a new and active home-in- 
dustry. 


Tue Italian African Exploring Expedition 
bids fair to soon start on its journeys. The 
Italian Geographical Society has already raised 
over fifteen thousand dollars, and this sum, it 
is hoped, will be increased to twenty thousand 
through the efforts of its president, Prince 
Humbert. It is the present purpose to divide 
the expedition into two parties: the course of 
one party will be from the Gulf of Aden to 
Tajurra or Berbera, or some other port on the 
eastern coast, entering the unexplored regions 
by the way of Shoa and Kaffa ; the other party 
start from Khartoum and explore the region 
lying between Monbuttoo and the Victoria 
N’yanza, including, if possible, a survey of 
the great valley of Lualaba. The first party 
will be commanded by Marquis Antinori, and 
the second by Ademoli. The former of these 
leaders is an old traveler, who has already 
spent many years in Central Africa, and is 
distinguished as an ornithologist. He is at 
present one of the vice-presidents of the so- 
ciety. The second leader, Ademoli, is de- 
scribed as a young, brave, and strong man, an 
enthusiast in the work of discovery, being 
also familiar with the regions he is about to 
reénter. In addition to the interest which 
the expedition has to science, its success is to 
be desired in the hope that it may result in 
securing for the cause of popular enlighten- 
ment the services of a nation which has been 
too long a mere looker-on, but which will, it is 
hoped, under its more enlightened and liberal 
government, again assume the aggressive in 
matters that pertain to the world’s progress. 


A wneEw substitute for leather has made its 
appearance in England, and, as it met with 
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favor at the recent Maritime Exhibition in 
Paris, a brief description of the process of its 
manufacture may be of interest. From an ex- 
tended description of this product, we learn 
the following regarding its compositon and 
uses: Simple sheets of thin cork are painted 
over with a solution of India-rubber on one 
side, and, when the coating has dried, a sec- 
ond is applied over the first. A piece of ja- 
panned cloth canvas, thin leather, or other 
material possessing similar qualities, is then 
dressed with two coats of the India-rubber 
solution on one side, and the cooled surfaces 
of the fabric and the cloth are then pressed to- 
gether. The uncoated surface of the cork is 
now dressed with two applications of the In- 
dia-rubber solution, and a piece of linen, cot- 
ton, or other fabric, is similarly treated. When 
the solution on the cork and piece of fabric is 
thoroughly dry, the two surfaces are brought 
together, and the compound sheet is submit- 
ted to great pressure between rollers under a 
stamper or press. The result is a perfect 
blending of the several sheets, which thus 
form a new mixed fabric of great strength, 
and yet flexible and easily worked. Thus 
prepared, it can be made into bags, harnesses, 
boots, etc.; indeed, it can be substituted in 
almost every case where leather is now used. 
Being thoroughly water-proof, it may also be 
used in the manufacture of buckets and other 
vessels designed to contain water. 


Iw a recent “ note” it was announced that 
the Swedish Arctic Fxpedition had returned 
to Hammerfest, having left Professor Nor- 
denskiold and party to make their way home 
by land from the mouth of the Yenisei River. 
This company has now arrived at Ekaterin- 
burg, on the eastern slope of the Ural Moun- 
tains, and the report of their journey is such 
as is said “to have caused quite a sensation 
in Russia.’’ From the meagre information at 
hand, we learn that the voyage up the Yenisei 
was performed in a Nordland boat—thus prov- 
ing the practicability of opening Siberia to 
the sea—and it is this information which has 
been received with such rejoicing in Russia, 
since it will not only give a new impetus to 
Siberian exploration, but will open a new road 
tocommerce. Ata meeting of the Society for 
the Encouragement of Commerce and Indus- 
try, M. Sidorof said that “‘ the journey was to 
be ranked in importance with the discovery 
of a new world, as it would, in all probability, 
lead to the establishment of a regular line of 
communication between Northern Europe and 
Siberia, and the vast resources of the latter 
country would thus at last find an outlet along 
her great fluvial highways.” 


Amone the recent novel American inven- 
tions is one which is described as consisting 
of a telescopic arrangement of tubes projecting 
from the front of a locomotive-engine, and so 
arranged that when pushed in by contact with 
any object—a cow on the track, for instance— 
a valve is opened, and a series of projectiles 
are thrown out, which quickly remove the ob- 
struction. The Zagineer, commenting on this 
product of American genius, suggests as an 
improvement that the tubes be replaced by a 
projecting spar, to the end of which a torpe- 
do might be attached, which may be exploded 
by electricity under the beast, and so acceler- 
ate its movement ! 


A MINIATURE steam-engine has recently 
been exhibited in San Francisco which is de- 
scribed as a triumph of mechanical skill. The 
whole thing will stand on a gold dollar, and 
oan be covered by a number-six thimble. It 
is of the vertical type, and is but three-quar- 





ters‘of an inch in height. The cylinder is 
one-eighth of an inch bore, and three-six- 
teenths of an inch stroke. The valve moves 
one thirty-second of aninch. The materials 
of which it is made are gold, silver, and steel. 
A special miniature lathe was made to turn 
out its several parts. 


Ir has been proposed to construct a ship- 
canal from Bayonne, in the bay of Biscay, 
through Toulouse, to Agde, on the Mediter- 
ranean. This, it is said, would open an al- 
most straight line from Plymouth to Malta, 
and would save the whole distance of the coast 
of Portugal, and the south of Spain. The 
length of the canal would be about two hun- 
dred miles. 


In addition to a section of one of the 
‘ great trees’? of California, which will be one 
of the features of the Centennial Exhibition, 
an Oregon mill-owner proposes to furnisb for 
exbibition a fir-plank, twelve feet wide and 
one hundred feet long; a spruce-plank eight 
feet wide ; a cedar seven feet; a larch seven 
feet ; and a hemlock five feet. 
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E gave, two weeks since, a few ex- 
tracts from “ Teresina in America,” 
which were amusing enough to warrant a 
few more gleanings from the vivacious and 


very veracious volumes. Teresina is, of 


course, very much shocked at love and mar- 


riage making in America. She says: 


Girls, as I have mentioned, make their own 
marriages—and unmake them also. They go 
about with their lovers at all times and places 
—to concerts, theatres, balls, éte-d-téte sup- 
pers, moonlight sleigh-riding, buggy-driving, 
and any other pleasure in vogue. Indeed, in 
many parts of New England the “‘ keeping 
company” is such a recognized institution 
that a room is set apart for the betrothed to 
receive alone the visits of her lover in the 
evening, and the delightful tée-d-téte is often 
prolonged beyond midnight without any re- 
mark from the lady’s family beyond, “I guess 
they’ll not make a long spell of this courting, 
and they are ‘sitting up together.’” And 
this sage prediction turns out true enough: 
the lover hates to leave the warm fireside of 
his fiancée at one or two in the morning, and 
thinks he had better transplant her to bis 
own. 

O ye méres de France and matrons of Eng- 
land, think of this atrocity! A brightly glow- 
ing fire, sofa drawn up close, room made snug, 
your daughter and her lover as bappy as an- 
gels in heaven! It is the manner and custom 
of the country—the course of love running 
smoothly, and they enjoying it—and if the girl 
were wise she would prolong the enjoyment as 
much as possible. 

In America a woman is supposed to be able 
to take care of herself, and, as a general rule, 
it must be confessed she is competent to the 
task. A man does not believe in a woman’s 
virtue any more than his own. Inclination is 
the only power he acknowledges. There are 
no distracted lovers, heart-broken damsels or 
wives. 

“ If you love me, why don’t you take me?”’ 
says the impatient admirer. * 

The lady gives a pertinent reason such 
as, “‘ her parents are not willing” (which he 





scorns utterly), or, ‘‘she has a husband aql- 
ready !” 

“Well, get rid of him. What’s the good 
of a man a thousand miles away—and you 
don’t care if he keeps that distance ?”’ 

*¢ But he is my busband.”’ 

** He need not be long. Go to Indiana,” 

‘Then there are the children,” 

“How many ?”’ 

‘Let him provide for one half, and Py] 
take the other. Come, fix it any hour you 
like to.” 

Such conversations may often be heard; 
indeed, what conversation may not be heard 
in America? The partitions are so thin, the 
bedrooms so small, and plentiful ventilation, 
the doors so badly hung, so universal the 
voice—so high-pitched—that one would need 
to wear corks in the ears not to overhear one’s 
neighbor’s conversations. 


Teresina goes South, and relates the fol- 
lowing instance of the ignorance of negro 
legislators : 


A negro was a member of committee in 
Louisiana Legislature, where a scheme for a 
canal was under discussion. ‘“‘Gen’l’men,” 
said this darkey, probably not understanding 
either the words ‘‘ scheme” or “ canal,” “ hold 
hard a bit. Wouldn’t it be better to wait un- 
til de machine come on from New York, den 
we be better able to decide about it?” Evi- 
dently he had confounded “scheme” and 
“ machine,” and thought them one and the 
same thing. 


The following anecdote is given to illus- 
trate the profound ignorance of the negro 
class : 


One of the most practical and intelligent 
negro servants I have met was cook and 
house-keeper to some friends to whom I was 
paying a visit. She could read, write, and 
sew, and studied her Bible every Sunday. She 
became very much interested in my travels, 
wishing to know the names of the various 
places to which I had been—all of them 
“Greek”? to her. Finding that she read her 
Bible, I thought she might feel interested to 
hear about Egypt, the land of the Pharaobs. 
““Missie been there?” she exclaimed, her 
eyes glittering with wonder and delight; “I 
reckon now missie been everywhere, pretty 
near.” Then, as if a sudden thought had 
struck her, ‘1 ’spects missie’s been as far as 
heaven now, and seen all de angels, and tell 
all bout it!" Rather nonplussed, I remained 
silent, and she continued: “* Warn’t de sing- 
ing beautiful, and warn’t de angels’ wings 
all golden? I’spects missie knows all about 
it.” On relating this story to her mistress, 
she laughed, and remarked that, like the rest, 
she could never grasp an immaterial idea ; but 
that, as far as every-day life went, she was 
nevertheless the best negro she had ever had, 
and far more intelligent than most of them. 


One of our queer customs is as follows: 


I can safely say that out of the hundreds of 
calls made by strangers upon me in this coun- 
try, very few occurred at a private house, 
when [ had been fortunate enough to get into 
one. It would almost appear as though the 
inhabitants of a city thought it their duty to 
sustain the proprietor of the principal hotel, 
by calling upon any guests of distinction he 
may have, and telling them, as they always 
do, of the merits of the establishment. They 
congratulate you on being “ well located ;” 
“ Very fine house, the Tremont House,” i 
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their exclamation. *‘ Very elegant gentleman, 
the proprietor ;”’ “‘ You will find the clerk a 
most accommodating gentleman ;” ‘ Table 
supplied with every thing the market affords,” 
and they might add, “ all served up in greasy 
water”’ Prudence, economy, even honesty, 
seem to be old-fashioned virtues, quite out of 
date in the country. No one asks or cares 
where you get your money, if you get it; no 
one cares Whose money you spend, so that 
you spend it. It would be nearly as prudent 
toadmit yourself a pickpocket, as penniless. 
Ifa man adroitly cheats his neighbor, he ac- 
quires reputation and respect as a ‘ smart 
man.” ‘* Mean,’ ** shabby,”’ “ cheat,’ are 
obsolete words, or not used as terms of dis- 
paragement ; ‘‘ mean”? and “ shabby ’’ denot- 
ing only poverty. 

Our friends in Florida will be amused at 
the following in regard to Tallahassee : 


There is not a house to be seen that would 
rent for a hundred a year in England. There 
is no appearance of style, of luxury, or even 
ofcomfort. With a heat almost tropical, there 
are few or no appliances for keeping one’s self 
cool. The windows are without Venetian blinds 
and, for the most part, require a prop to keep 
them open; the houses, too, are without ve- 
randas. You see the everlasting hot and 
dusty American pattern carpets covering the 
floors, instead of the polished-wood or tiles 
of other countries. No cooling drinks or 
tempting dishes; even ice-water did not enter 
into the hospitality of this country. The leav- 
ing at your hotel of a soiled bit of card-board 
with the name of your visitor written thereon 
in pencil is the climax of courtesy in Talla- 
hassee, so far as a stranger may be permitted 
to speak from experience. 


We have a mania for peaches : 


The Northerners, especially New-Yorkers, 
have a sort of mania for peaches. They are 
almost as devoted to peaches as to ice-cream 
and ice-water. If peaches are attainable at 
any price, no Northern belle has the smallest 
scruple in requiring them at the hands of her 
devoted admirer. Every lady who professes 
togive any entertainment must have peaches 
—fresh if procurable ; canned if hors de saison ; 
but peaches at any rate. If a lady takes any 
fruit she must take peaches. Peaches and 
cream ure considered “‘ food for the gods.” 


Teresina does not neglect to give exam- 
ples of the way American children are spoiled : 


American boys and girls do not amuse 
themselves with toys and games like chil- 
dren in England ; they prefer lounging about, 
lying on sofas, or rocking themselves in 
chairs. Numbers of children, both girls and 
boys, lie down on their beds after dinner, and 
take their siesta like any old fogies. No doubt 
the indigestible food they indulge in makes 
this lazy habit as essential for them as for 
adults. But such habits of indolence con- 
tracted at that early age must become almost 
ineradicable in after-life. The duty of self- 
sacrifice or self-restraint is the last thing im- 
Pressed on their minds, while to any unpal- 
atable suggestion the unruly offspring gener- 
ally replies, ‘* Ma, I won’t!’? Nowhere else 
in the world, that I am aware of, is it recog- 
nized as a settled thing that no effort should 
be made to correct or improve unruly and vi- 
ious children. Ifa girl of nine or ten chooses 
to use powder and cosmetics, making a carni- 
val-mask of her face, the mother or teacher 
has no authority to prevent it. “I am bound 
to have it,” she announces; and, accordingly, 





! 





she has it. Ifa boy of the same age wishes to 
smoke or ‘‘ chaw,”’ he gives—if, perchance, 
rebuked—the same reasons, and continues the 
habit. 

Mothers in general exercise some sort of 
surveillance over the health of their children ; 
but not much of that with an American moth- 
er. If a child should choose to eat green 
plums, buttermilk, and pickled mackerel, she 
would merely remonstrate, but would not 
prevent him. If she saw him standing on the 
brink of a well or precipice, she might wrangle 
the point with him, but, having no authority 
to restrain him, would remark, “I guess he 
will stand there.” Tops, hoops, skipping- 
ropes, foot-ball, hockey, skittles, are little 
known to or appreciated by the young folk of 
America. They lack the energy which such 
games need, or, if they have any, display it in 
a more old-fashioned way. Many will culti- 
vate vegetables or fruit, and sell them at a 
large profit; in fact, they begin to trade and 
make money as soon as they can understand 
any thing. 


We are the only people who do not offer 
refreshments to our guests : 


Every nation, almost tribe, of the four quar- 
ters of the globe, has its distinctive mode of 
showing hospitality; but the only people I 
know of who offer their guests a glass of cold 
water only as a mark of their friendship and 
respect for them, are the Americans. In very 
stylish houses, a handsome silver jug filled with 
water is placed on the table, and from this 
guests may freely help themselves sans géne, 
for the big jug will be replenished when it is 
empty. Hospitality outdoes itself in the water 
line. Some ladies give what they call ‘‘ recep- 
tions,” and they are neither more nor less 
than receptions. The lady of the house re- 
ceives her guests, and expresses her pleasure 
at seeing them, after which they are at liberty 
to return home or to stay, as they feel dis- 
posed. This is the whole of the entertain- 
ment, unless they choose to examine each 
other’s toilets. Balls, too, are not unfrequent- 
ly given, at which ladies dance from nine 
o’clock in the evening till three or four in the 
morning, without any refreshment but iced 
water. Is it surprising that young girls who 
indulge in this violent exercise, fasting so 
long, should at so early an age become cadav- 
erous, lean, and unhealthy? The water-jug is 
conspicuous even at full-dress weddings, which 
generally take place in the evening, and are 
followed by a ball. They do not even regard 
it as unscriptural to bid you to a wedding- 
feast when the wines are wanting, so com- 
pletely have they emancipated themselves 
from forms and ceremonies which would 
trench on their pockets. 





An article in Temple Bar on “ Richelieu” 
sums up with an eloquent passage, which we 
quote. The utterance in the first sentence 
about a “superficial age” manifests a senti- 
ment which seems to be chronic with the 
writers for Zemple Bar : 


Judged by the petty canons of a superficial 
age, of which the littleness of soul is sur- 
passed only by its inflated vanity, the grand, 
antique figure of this mighty statesman is 
that of a tyrant and wholesale murderer. But 
it is by the canons of his own time, and by 
the broad principles taught by universal his- 
tory, not by those of milksop humanitarians, 
that Armand Richelieu and his deeds must be 





judged. It was a vast task he imposed upon 
himself—out of the anarchy into which his 
age had fallen to create order. His order, 
truly, was absolutism; but, nevertheless, it 
was the first link in the chain which led to 
liberty. Spite of our nineteenth-century ideas, 
social and political advancement cannot be ac- 
complished by leaps; it is the slowest and 
most tedious of all progress, ard its motto 
should be, “ Festina lente.” Feudalism, al- 
though admirably adapted for the middle ages, 
would have kept nations in eternal bondage ; 
until that inelastic yoke was removed, the 
people could never expand. Both in France 
and England the rise of the middle class dates 
from the establishment of absolute monarchy, 
as the rise of the great body of the people 
dates from the French Revolution. To assert 
that Richelieu’s policy aimed at ultimate free- 
dom would be to assert a fallacy; neverthe- 
less, it did much to bring it about. De Retz 
has said that “his care for the state did not 
extend beyond his own life,’’ but that man- 
ual of statecraft, the ‘‘ Testament Politique,”’ 
which he left behind, would seem to refute that 
theory. The work he did for France was a 
grand legacy to posterity ; he put a termina- 
tion to the terrible religious wars which bad 
desolated the country during more than a cen- 
tury, and, while granting free toleration to its 
worship, he forever destroyed Protestantism 
as a political power; he annexed Lorraine and 
the greater part of Alsace, and conquered the 
enemies of France, whether English, Span- 
iards, or Austrians ; he reformed both army 
and navy, and swept away numberless ancient 
corruptions and abuses. The days for social 
advancement, for the rise and encouragement 
of trade and manufactures, had not yet come ; 
that was a work reserved for a future minister, 
a great man, but a much smaller than he. It 
had not come because the middle class had not 
risen to sufficient consideration in the state, 
but Richelieu cut down the barriers which 
barred their progress; he was Colbert’s pion- 
eer. He reformed with axe and sword. The 
forest must be cleared, the wild beasts slaugh- 
tered, before the settler can build his hut, and 
sow his corn, and live in peace. He was a 
tyrant only to the great, his vengeance seldom 
descended on less than a noble. He would 
have all equal before "the king, all equally 
amenable to the law; in that he was the first 
abolitionist of privilege; he was the first great 
liberator of his nation. He was merciless, 
since the men he resolved to crush could be 
intimidated only by measures of the extremest 
rigor. But in war his clemency was far in ad- 
vance of his age, and his victories were never 
stained by massacre or cruelty. Of the sa- 
credness of individual life he had no feeling. 
‘“*T never undertake any thing,” he said, 
‘“* without thorough consideration. But, when 
once my resolution is taken, I go straight to 
my object; I overthrow all, I mow down all, I 
cover all with my red cassock.’? And the ter- 
rible purpose once resolved upon, no prayer 
could pierce him, no considerations of grati- 
tude or humanity soften. Once, when in great 
danger from his enemies, Montmorency of- 
fered to shelter and protect him; such gen- 
erosity should never have been forgotten. 
But, when the brave maréchal lay under sen- 
tence of death, he was reminded of the inci- 
dent, but without effect. He was as much the 
fox as the lion; the dwarf ‘as the giant; he 
could even cringe and play the sycophant unto 
abasement. He was as vindictive as he was 
ungrateful, and never forgave either slight or 
injury. His vanity descended to the absurd 
and undignified. Fontenelle tells us that, at 
the representation of his tragedy, “‘ Mirame,” 
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‘T have heard say that the applause which 


was given to the play, or rather to him who 
was known to be so interested in it, trans- 
ported the cardinal so beyond himself that 
sometimes he rose and leaned half out of his 
box to show himself to the assembly; at other 
times he imposed silence, in order that pas- 
sages yet finer might be well heard.” 

He before whose frown the haughtiest no- 
bles and even the royalty of France trembled, 
he who held at his will the lives of millions, 
was transported with delight by the hand- 
clapping of a few toadies and groundlings! 

Such was Armand Richelieu, statesman, 
churchman, soldier, Uittérateur, and précieux ; 
he was endowed with many of the meanest 
and worst qualities of humanity; but he was 
possessed of a genius for governing men 
which appears only once in many generations. 


Accorpine to the author of “ German 
Home-Life” (Countess von Bothmer), there 
is no country-life in Germany, as country-life 
is understood in England : 


In Germany there are no smiling villages, 
where squire and parson and lord of the manor 
meet on terms of friendly equality; no big, 
red-brick houses, with paddocks and shrub- 
beries and brilliant gardens; no trim villas 
with closely-shaven lawns, geometrical flower- 
beds, and “ta man and a maid” to keep things 
going. Germany is a thinly-populated coun- 
try : the scattered villages are mere assem- 
blages of huts, dismally huddled together. 
The Piichter, or tenant-farmers, may have a 
amart, trim abode, and the Bawer (not, as is 
often supposed, the patient, plodding “ peas- 
ant,”? but a sort of yeoman farmer, tilling his 
own little plot) has doubtless gold and silver 
and linen galore cunningly secreted in chests 


and presses afterthe manner of his kind in | 


other countries. And there, too, is the par- 
son; but neither he nor any one else thinks 
of model cottages, draining, window-garden- 
ing, or the like. 
think of it. The farmer is usually a greedy, 


grasping, extortionate man; the Bawer much | 


the same; the parson, a farmer like the rest, 
is very like the rest, as we shall see elsewhere, 
in other matters. The lord of the soil is a 
great noble; the estate is twenty, thirty, for- 
ty miles in circumference, and his well-tilled 
acres bring him in a vast revenue. He comes 
occasionally for the shooting, and his stewards 
and bailiffs transact the necessary business of 
the estate with him. . . . From the foregoing 
it will be readily understood why it is that 
German women can know nothing of the 
charm of country-life. There is no such thing 
as country-life, as we understand it, in Ger- 
many; no cozy sociability, smiling snugness, 
pleasant bounties and hospitalities ; and, above 
all, for the young folk, no freedom, flirtation, 
boatings, sketchings, high teas, scamperings, 
and merriments generally. Society in small 
towns is necessarily very restricted ; commer- 
cial people (these have hitherto been generally 
Jews) visiting among each other; professors 
and professional men’s families forming an- 
other circle ; while “ society’ proper, consist- 
ing of officers’ families, of those “ placed ” 
about the court, of the higher civil functiona- 
ries, with a scattering of the noblesse unat- 
tached, who prefer living in town, or have re- 
tired from active service, regard all outside 
their own exclusive circle with supreme indif- 
ference, not to say contempt. 

Marriages are arranged as follows: first, 


be settled. A “caution” in its transatlantic 
sense must not here be presupposed; a “ cau- 








In short, there is no one to | 





tion’ in the Teuto-technical sense is the sum 
of fifteen thousand thalers (more or less, ac- 
cording to the grade of the intending Bene- 
dict), to be deposited, if the lover be, as he is 
almost sure to be, a military man, in govern- 
ment funds, by the contracting parties, so 
that, should the husband be killed in the ser- 
vice of his country, or die an inglorious death 
at home, the widow may have a sufficiency 
upon which to live ‘* standesgemdss,” or in a 
manner befitting her position. There are, 
however, not very many young couples who 
can deposit this sum, so that, what with money 
difficulties and the scarcity of suitors, the 
young lady has a somewhat uncertain time of 
it until fate and the ‘caution’? smile propi- 
tious. The betrothed couple are, however, not 
much nearer than they were before: they are 
never allowed to be alone together. They put 
on their best clothes and go about paying vis- 
its, and the poor old Frau Mamma toddles 
panting after them, always keeping the young 
folks well in view. This may, perhaps, ac- 
count for the singular manners and customs 
of lovers in Germany ; their demonstrative 
familiarities being quite calculated to terrify 
a shy person into apoplexy. The betrothal 


| is, on the whole, a more important affair than 


the wedding. The evening before the mar- 
riage—the Polterabend, as it is callec—a singu- 
lar ceremony takes place: all the friends of 
the bride’s family go to her house, unlimited 
coffee and cakes and Bowle are consumed ; peo- 
ple arrive in costume, place is made for them, 
and they repeat appropriate and inappropriate 
verses, original or borrowed, while they pre- 
sent their gifts. Clatter and confusion reign; 
it is arelief if dancing vary the scene, which 
generally closes with speechifying, toasting, 
and rather indiscriminate allusions of the 
pointedly personal character. 


Tue Saturday Review thinks that the pos- 
tal-card is likely to confer one favor, at least, 
and that is in simplifying forms of address : 


The use of a postage-card enables us to dis- 
pense with those old-fashioned appendages of 


“my dear” and * yours faithfully,” which are | 


now mere survivals from an obsolete order of 
things. 
to make an appointment for business or pleas- 
ure, should I be called upon to round off my 
observations with a ceremonial observance 


which might just as well be taken for granted? | 


The practice is really as much an anachronism 
as would be the use of full-bottom wigs and 
the scrapings and bowings of the old school. 
The truest politeness, some peopie say, is in 
perfect simplicity. That is a large question, 
but at any rate we have generally made up our 





Why, when I write to a gentleman | 


mind to discard the more elaborate parapher- 
nalia of formalities in manner and dress, which 
were once thought obligatory. It will be some 
gain to be allowed to carry out the same prin- 
ciple in letter-writing. 


Tue Quarterly Review eloquently defendg 
angling as a humanizing pursuit : 


A brook that abounds in trout within thir. 
ty miles of London is now worth as much to 
its fortunate owner as was a salmon-river in 
Scotland not so many years ago ; and, if fish 
might be credited with powers of divination, 
they might well tremble on summer bank- 
holidays, when from every suburban station 
that leads to the Thames, or, for the matter 
of that, to any piece of free water near Lon- 
don, issue crowds of fishermen, from the adept 
equipped with Farlow’s choicest tackle, who 
aspires to deceive a burly Thames trout, to 
the apprentice whose ambition soars no high- 
er than the capture of a bleak the length of his 
finger. The moralist, however, hails the sight 
with pleasure. It is a proof that contentment 
and a love of simple rustic joys are spreading 
among the masses—that the national churae- 
ter, in short, is softening—when so many peo- 
ple thus fly for recreation to angling. Indeed, 
it would be treason to the gentle art itself, and 
to its many eminent disciples in past days, to 
suppose that this devotion did not ameliorate 
men’s disposition; for the fairest jewels in 
the crown of angling are the lessons of patience 
and good-will which it inculeates. An angler 
to be cruel, revengeful, revolutionary! As 
well might we look for urbane manners and 
unaffected kindly natures at an international 
eock-fight. 


An occasional contributor writes to us as 
follows. 


In a recent (date of November 20th) num- 
ber of ApriEetons’ Jounnal, your Paris corre- 
spondent asks if young Houssaye, the fiancé 
of an Italian princess, is the same person who 
has just married a rich Californian. He is. 
The elder Houssaye gave in the Zridwne, last 
year, a glowing description of the grand fa 
in Paris at which the public betrothal oc- 
curred, but he did not state in the next letter 
that the marriage never took place, the young 
lovers having discovered, before it was too 
late, that each labored under a delusion in 
supposing the other to be rich, and the engage- 
ment was accordingly calmly broken off, to 
the entire satisfaction of the parties chiefly 
concerned. Any thing more thoroughly French 
than this little affair, has never fallen under 
my notice. 








Notices. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send to cents for General Catalogue of Works on Architec- 


ture, Astronomy, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics, Geology, Mathematics, etc. 
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APPLETONS’ FOURNAL is published weekly, price 10 cents per number, or $4.00 
per annum, in advance (postage prepaid by the publishers). The design of the publishers and editors is to furnish 
a periodical of a high class, one which shall embrace a wide. scope of topics, and afford the reader, in addition 
to an abundance of entertaining popular literature, a thorough survey of the progress of thought, the advance & 
the arts, and the doings in all branches of intellectual effort. Travel, adventure, exploration, natural history, social 
themes, the arts, fiction, literary reviews, current topics, will each have large place in its plan. The Journals 
also issued in Montaty Parts; subscription price, $4.50 per annum, with postage prepaid. D. ArpLeTon& 


Co., Publishers, New York. 





MONTHLY PARTS OF APPLETONS’ FOURNAL.—APPLETONS’ JOURNAL is 
. ‘ put up in Monthly Parts, sewed and trimmed. ‘Two out of every three parts contain four weekly numbers; the 
there is the knotty point of the “‘ caution” to | third contains five weekly numbers. Price of parts containing four weekly numbers, 40 cents; of those containing 
five numbers, 50 cents. Subscription price per annum, $4.50. For sale by all booksellers and newsdealers 
D. Appteton & (0., Publishers, 549 & 55« Broadway, New York. 
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